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The Value of Departmentizing— 
Even in Small Stores 


E importance of knowing the 

exact standing of every depart- 

ment every month is_ being 
realized more and more by shoe 
merchants who do a modest amount 
of business. A few years ago a 
merchant whose yearly volume would 
total from $30,000 to $75,000, would 
never have thought it necessary to 
departmentize his store. 

Babson says: “The period of com- 
petition that we are now in is taking 
its toll among the smaller business 
men. To prune one’s business of de- 
partments which should be dropped, 
requires courage; but courage is nec- 
essary to success. In fact, one of the 
chief requisites of success is willing- 
ness to insist on the disagreeable 
and hard thing, or the thing we 
don’t like to do when we don’t like to 
do it. Moreover, a study of failures 
shows that many concerns have 
gone bankrupt because they are 
unwilling to discontinue de- , 
partments or to enforce 
discipline.” 

It is a known fact 
that business is be- ,; 3 
ing concentrated » — 
in the stores that 
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By Harry R. Terhune 


Field Editor, Boot and Shoe Recorder 


are proving their worth to their 
community, stores that have a sound 
reason for existing. The salvation 
of the smaller merchants is through 
knowing the details of their business 
better, through better merchandising 
methods, the logical sequence of 
which will be an improved finan- 
cial standing. 

A rapidly increasing number 
realize that to stay in business — 
they must know, and § 
know before itistoo ,, 7 
late, just where 
the money is 
being made, 
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Profit and Loss Statement June 30 Distribution of Expense on Basis of Sales 
Per Cent Per Cent 
of Total Department No. 1 of Sales 
Sales REE ES. $2,101.65 
ee Seen, E. . th ccs Calpe siesces $2,101.65 22.77 0 RES a Oe ae 1,366.73 
Ce, SO, (So ee des dv twa cose 875.05 9.47 —_—_— 4 
SP ee eee 4,946.10 53.69 Gross profit .........+-- $734.92 34.97 
OO ES See 878.95 9.48 Expenses, 22.77% of total.. 488.08 23.22 
Sales, Dept. ay ceotal ares ite wi ala poe 73.60 80 NET PROFIT OF DEPT. $246.84 $246.84 11.75 
CURIS ME Rey debe, Ses 3:04 ccaroaier 177.40 1.92 Sk ae a 
Ry RR errse Chee ronan Barer” 172.80 1.87 
Department No. 2 
2 
DR ciiwia 2D Okuaess setesiwe $9,225.55 100.00 ain ci aa a $875.05 
Cost of sales, Dept. 1..... $1,366.73 Cost of sales ......%...00 580.16 
Cost of sales, Dept. 2 ..... 580.16 ; ———_ 
Cost of sales, Dept. 3 ..... 3,139.04 Gross gue Trrrrerert $294.89 58.70 
Cost of sales, Dept. pour 563.77 Expenses, 9.47% of total... 203.00 23.22 
Cost of sales, Dept. 5 ..... 46.60 NET PROFIT OF DEPT. $91.89 $91.89 10.48 
Cost of sales, Dept. 6 ..... 113.95 
Cost of sales, Dept. 7 ..... 129.40 Department No. 3 
Total cost of “sales......$5,989.65 $5,939.65 64.98 | Sales 5-75 -+-----++---+ + FASE AS 
ee a Parc ae ae See $3,285.90 35.62 Gross PYORE .....csceese $1,807.06 36.53 
Expenses, 53.69% of total.. 1,150.88 23.22 
—— NET PROFIT OF DEPT. $656.18 $656.18 13.31 
Store— ———— ° 
NE re. oo elec gueieoinoetnienS $791.17 Department No. 4 
Store —" and supplics...... $5.38 Nd ca dsc oieidae wow dia eee ae $878.95 
PL | < cede dis +s seeded 0464s 137.80 ee ee 563.77 
re 240.00 scecniititaaimaieas 
in, 5S eds 6 seem eos 26.74 OR. tabs heres $315.18 35.85 
IEEE Sco sccahee ss 00% 94.60 Expenses, 9.48% of total... 203.20 23.22 
saEEpET NET PROFIT OF DEPT. $111.98 $111.98 12.63 
Total (14.25%) of sales.......:. $1,315.44 $1,315.44 
——- Department No. 5 
En ep emer er te $73.60 
Delivery— Cost GF GRIeS 2... cccccvccs 46.60 
TD: ino 59-5 PERE hn ei ahaha $25.00 Gross profit .........+4. $27.00 36.68 
Sundry delivery expenses......... 8.56 Expenses, 80% of total.... 17.15 23.22 
— NET PROFIT OF DEPT. $9.85 9.85 13.46 
Total (.87%) of sales........... $33.56 $33.56 _— $ 
Department No. 6 
Office and administration— ee od ilies a 
Office salaries ..$190.00 ————— 
a SNES . as eaciaeeed $63.45 35.76 
Expense, office.. 52.56 Expenses, 1.92% of total... 41.15 23.22 
Telephone and erate a 
telegraph .... 18.24 NET PROFIT OF DEPT. $22.30 $22.30 12.54 
Association dues 91.25 
Interest paid ... 437.50 Department No. 7 
Donations ..... 5.00 a ES 2 $172.80 
Total (861%) ——— Se Se ere 129.40 
eee $794.54 $794.54 Mgr eed 
eee ee $43.40 25.11 
E , 1.87% ast 40.08 23.22 
Total expense ...... $2,143.54 $2,143.54 28.23 ee SS = 
NET PROFIT OF DEPT. $3.32 $3.32 1.89 
NET OPERATING PROFIT... $1,142.36 12.39 Net ti fit $1,142.36 
: et operating profit........... 142.5 
Discounts on purchases........ 17.57 Discounts on purchases........ 17.57 
NET PROFIT FOR JUNE .... $1,159.93 NET PROFIT FOR JUNE.... $1,159.93 














———_COCOooooee——————E——eEE—————————E 


The above profit and loss statement plus the sheet showing the exact financial standing of each department 
is of inestimable value, when compiled monthly, in calling attention to departments which may not be 
holding their own. 
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and, what is more important, where 
the money is being lost. Altogether 
too many wait until the end of a six- 
months’ period to discover where 
they are at, and even then do not 
know for a certainty. They think 
everything is all fine, but are sud- 
denly faced with a big unexpected 
loss. There is no way of knowing 
where the loss occurred. No way of 
being able to put one’s finger on the 
exact weak spot. 

An analyzed report of a 
store’s figures will shock 
many a merchant when he 
first studies it, for he will 
discover that instead of mak- 
ing money all over the store, 
one or more departments are 
being operated at a decided 
‘oss. On others, he has too 
large an investment for the 
amount of business being 
done. 

The accompanying actual 
figures were furnished by a 
southern store, so for ob- 
vious reasons, thé name of 
this concern will not be men- 
tioned. Let’s call them Smith 
Bros., even if they haven’t 
any whiskers. This con- 
cern was fairly successful 
for a long time, then came 
financial difficulties that re- 
quired desperate efforts to 
save this store. 





T seems that the brothers 
had acquired a public ac- 
countant in the family, 
through marriage, so they 
took their troubles to him as 
a last resort. The questions 











stock was being carried for the vol- 
ume of business being done. It was 
traced down to the fact that they 
had entirely too many straight last 
conservative shoes on the shelves, 
good old standbys that they were. 
These standbys, supposedly as staple 
as sugar in a grocery store, were 
“stand buys.” Cold’reasoning proved 
them to be just a bunch of shelf 
warmers, while a small group of 
young men’s shoes, a factory stock 
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dise has to be sold at a net profit. 

The BooT AND SHOE RECORDER 
hopes that the reading of this article 
will cause merchants to turn the 
searchlight of investigation into 
every nook and corner of their 
stores in an endeavor to eliminate 
such merchandise as is not being 
carried profitably. 

It was five years ago that this 
“know” system was put in effect in 
this southern store. Now both the 
brothers are wondering how 
in the world the business 





N 


losing money. 


books. 


page. 


Arthur D. Anderson, 


Editor. 


O man wishes to display for sale 
for any length of time any article 
of merchandise on which he is 
And yet in how many 
stores of the country are there such 
articles of merchandise the loss on which 
is concealed under the profit made by 
some other and better priced article. 
“The safe business rule to follow in 
all retail merchandising is to keep your 
departments separate, at least on your 
If an examination of those 
books show that certain departments are 
falling down consistently, find out what for the 
ails them, build them up and teach them 
to walk by themselves. 
discontinue them entirely. 
“I wish that every reader would study 
diligently the statistics on the opposite 
They teach a real lesson in the 
benefits of departmentization and the 
apportionment of expense so as to give 
a true picture at all times of the condi- 
tion of your business.” 


Either that or 


ever survived the previous 
twenty odd years. 


HAT Mr. P. A. in- 

stalled was simply a 
method of being able to put a 
finger at once on what each 
department is doing. Noth- 
ing complicated. It takes the 
office girl just an hour’s time 
each month to compile the 
data. There is no need of 
carrying a perpetual inven- 
tory as it is commonly kept, 
figures obtained 
from these sheets tell the 
whole story. That “at once” 
period is most important in 
this day and age. These fig- 
ures also give the net profit 
every month, as well as the 
sales and costs of operating 
each department. The in- 
formation also bobs up re- 
garding the standing of each 
separate department. If the 
children’s side is losing 
money steadily each month, 
this fact is immediately 
known and steps can be 




















he asked regarding the busi- 

ness seemed foolish at first, for they, 
like many a merchant, had thought 
that the office end of operating a 
store was of minor consideration, a 
mixed sort of necessary evil and un- 
necessary expense. They did not in- 
tend to get all balled up with a lot 
of useless bookkeeping at a big cost, 
even if this new relative was a col- 
lege graduate. 

Eventually they took up his sport- 
ing offer, that he was to analyze the 
business at no charge, unless they 
were satisfied that he could save 
them money by showing the reasons 
of the losses. It did not seem pos- 
sible to these experienced business 
men that a young fellow with abso- 
lutely no training in the running of 
a shoe store could tell a couple of old 
birds how and why they were slip- 
ping. He did, however. 

By an analysis of the store’s fig- 
ures, this bookkeeper-fellow proved 
that they were operating their men’s 
department at a big loss, as too much 


proposition, together with a line of 
special construction feature shoes, 
also regularly sized up from stock, 
were carrying the burden of the en- 
tire men’s department. Sales in this 
department were only 13 per cent of 
the store’s total sales, while 46 per 
cent of the investment was on that 
side of the house. 

In two years the men’s sales were 
brought up to 22.77 per cent of the 
total, while the investment was cut 
down 33 1/3 per cent. In this year of 
grace, this department is being op- 
erated at a respectable profit, instead 
of a decided loss. All credit to the 
research work of the young public 
accountant. 

Profits are made by selling goods 
for more money than they cost. It 
is an amazing fact that so few mer- 
chants know the exact amount it 
costs them to do business. It is 
equally true that many do not fully 
comprehend that to make a business 
pay, be it large or small, merchan- 


taken to rectify this condi- 
tion before it is too late. If the 
men’s side shows 25 per cent of the 
sales and 50 per cent of the invest- 
ment, it is of the utmost importance 
to determine what’s what, and do it 
at once. 

This store was departmentized as 
follows: 

1. Men’s. 

2. Hosiery. 

3. Women’s. 

4. Boy’s, Misses’ and Children’s. 

5. All felt and leather house slip- 
pers. 

6. Rubbers, tennis, etc. 

7. Findings, puttees, arch appli- 
ances, etc. 

These figures are all for the month 
of June. They show that the store 
made a gross profit for the month of 
$3,285.90, or 35.62 per cent, at an ex- 
pense of $2,143.54, or 23.23 per cent, 
and made a net operating profit of 
$1,142.36, or 12 per cent. — 

Take our word for it, the. first re- 
port of five years ago did not tell any 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 55] 
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THE RECORDER CREED: Getting 
More Shoes Sold Right; not only “more” 
but “right”; sold for the right purpose, 
to the right wearer, in the right fitting, 
for the right price, at the right profit. 
This is the great problem of the retail 
shoe merchants. The chief purpose of 
“The Boot and Shoe Recorder” is to help 
solve it; for this is the basic problem 
upon which depends the progress of the 
entire allied industries relating to shoes 
— leather, their production and distri- 
ution. 








Make a Profit — 


N the desks of the executives and department 
managers of a large department store is a 
sign reading “Make a Profit.” To the stranger, 
that sign would seem superfluous because we are 
all in business for profit, but there is a deeper 
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meaning to that sign; it acts as°a reminder to 
make a net profit. Gross profits do not amount to 
anything if there is no net profit left. 

There are thousands of shoe merchants in the 
United States whose yearly business is less than 
fifty thousand per dealer. One of the main reasons 
why the dealers remain small is because they do 
not know how to make a net profit; yet it is these 
small dealers who control the shoe industry as a 
whole by their combined sales. 

It is true that these smaller dealers do more ac- 
tual work than the large dealer, because the small 
man is his own buyer, manager, clerk and porter. 
But it follows, therefore, that he has very little 
time for bookkeeping and so forgets to watch out 
for his net profit; yet that should be the most im- 
portant work for him to do, because his business 
life is short without it. 

One day last week, while visiting a dealer in his 
store, we saw the clerk sell a pair of $4 slippers 
on which there was gross profit of $1.50. This 
dealer was asked if he knew how much of this 
$1.50 was really profit. He guessed about 40 or 
50 cents—but after five minutes’ figuring his over- 
head we found that his net profit was really only 
4 per cent and that his selling expense was 6 per 
cent, which meant that the clerk who sold the 
slippers earned 24 cents for himself, and only 16 
cents for the boss. This was quite a surprise to 
the owner of the store, who decided right then and 
there to install some sort of system that would 
tell him exactly the net profit on his sales. 

We are presenting one of the greatest features 
in this issue that has ever appeared in print. It is 
a@ practical method for the merchant to know 
monthly whether he has made a profit or not. We 
show how one merchant departmentized his store, 
and he is in that less than $50,000 class. He knows 
his sales, their cost and every store expense every 
month. 


Is Small Retailer Doomed ? 


HE only thing which can ever destroy the 

small retailer is his own inefficiency and that 
is the only thing which makes his position critical 
today. 

The small retail merchant complains that he 
cannot meet the prices of the catalog houses. He 
is wrong. He complains that he cannot compete 
with the big department store because of its tre- 
mendous variety and range of merchandise. He 
is wrong. He complains that he cannot compete 
with the chain store because of its buying power. 
He is wrong. When he complains of these things 
he is accusing himself of inefficiency in buying, in- 
efficiency in the selection and display of his mer- 
chandise, inefficiency in studying and meeting the 
needs of his customers. 
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Which brings us to the second big point in our 
argument—the service which the independent mer- 
chant renders. We can describe it best by setting 
out the things which the efficient merchant does. 

He studies the personal tastes, needs and whims 
of his customers. No mail order system ever de- 
vised, or that ever will be devised, can do that. 

He buys his merchandise to meet the needs of 
his trade and not because he has a chance to pick 
up a bargain. 

He buys little but buys often, and so is never 
overstocked but has always got variety and plenty 
of new things to interest and attract his trade. 

He takes a real pride in his windows, sees that 
they are always spick and span and changes them 
at least twice a week. 

He makes his store a friendly place where every- 
one that enters feels at home and as a starter he 

rakes his sales force his friends. 

He never forgets that a good merchant must al- 
ways be a good citizen and that his own prosperity 
depends on the prosperity of his neighbors. So he 
preaches and practices cooperation with his 
brother merchants. He takes an active part in 
the work of the local merchants’ association or 
chamber of commerce and can always be counted 
on to do his share in every movement for civic 
betterment. In this way he wins the esteem of his 
fellow citizens. 

He advertises freely, but intelligently. 

He visits the market often. 

He is never too busy to talk to a salesman. 

There you have vital rules for success in retail- 
ing, regardless of what kind of a town you are in, 
whether it is a country village or a metropolis. Ap- 
ply each one to yourself and see how you measure 
up. 

The small town retail merchant is no more 
doomed than the big city department store. The 
inefficient merchant might as well pack up and go. 


To Color—or Not? 


HE number of samples of leather received by 

C. W. Vance of the Vance Shoe Company, 
Gadsden, Ala., prompts 
him to query, “It makes 
one stop and think for a 
moment whether one is in 
the shoe business or wall 
paper business. We be- 
lieve that all these bright 
and fancy colors are pleas- 
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nity? Everything in nature has color, in itself or 
by reflection. Isn’t there a place for the beauty 
that color can give to the browns of nature in 
autumn and a similar beauty in footwear through 
color. 


Who’s Chairman Now? 


AVE you ever noticed at a committee meeting 
where there is a lot of talk and wrangling, 
that one man inevitably goes right to the heart of 
the subject and leads the talkers out of their maze 
of words? In a few short sentences he is able to 
put the matter on a basis where agreement may 
be had. He usually is the chairman. That is why 
he is chairman. The man who appointed him 
knows his talent. Ten times to one he is a leader 
in trade and a highly successful man. Such men 
succeed because they are able to concentrate their 
minds upon the things that count. A flock of words 
means nothing to the man who does things. A 
humorous definition of a committee given us years 
ago was: “A committee is a sea of words sur- 
rounding an island called a chairman.” 


Power to Confirm 


ERE is a good one, related at the San Fran- 
cisco shoe convention : 

The wife of a department store owner purchased 
a pair of novelty pumps at a small boot shop across 
the street from her husband’s big store. That night 
she showed him the shoes and asked him in a half- 
serious, half-teasing manner: “Why don’t you. 
keep shoes like these in your old store?” 

Next morning the manager of the shoe depart- 
ment of the big store was called onto the carpet 
bright and early. The wife’s inquiry was put to 
the shoeman. “Wait a minute,” said the shoe buy- 
er, “and I will show you the answer.” In a short 
time he returned and showed the boss several or- 
ders for novelty shoes that had not been confirmed 
by the powers that be. “How can I keep the kind 
of shoes your wife wants if you people will not 
O.K. my purchases? How can I keep my depart- 
ment up to date with some 
one higher up sitting on 
my head?” 

The boss is still ponder- 
ing which man to fire, the 
shoe buyer or the merchan- 
dise man. 

The whole thing simmers 











ing to the eye, but will they 
be beneficial to merchants 
in a financial way?” Have 
you the answer to Mr. 


down to the question of 
when is a buyer not a 
buyer. Putting the brakes 
on buyers who are prone to 





Vance’s problem in the ex- 
perience of your commu- 


overbuy is all right, but 
there is a limit. 
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of Illinois Shoe Merchants 


Large Attendance at Opening of Peoria Meeting 


sion Tuesday afternoon of the 
Illinois Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
and the splendid work he and his 
officers did during recent weeks was 
rewarded with: one of the largest at- 
tendances of the merchants the II- 
linois annual gathering of the clan 
has ever had. This convention re- 
flects the tendency of the times in 
the youthful type of young and ag- 
gressive men who are today operat- 
ing shoe stores in large and small 
cities. Nearly every sizable town in 
the State is represented at this gath- 
ering. 

T. F. James, general sales mana- 
ger of the Brown Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, covered the economics of the 
shoe industry and the problems fac- 
ing the tanner, the manufacturer and 
the retailer in an able address on the 
subject of “Concentration in Busi- 
ness.” He emphasized the value to 
the merchant of a good credit stand- 
ing and the importance to him in 
willingly supplying the manufactur- 
ers from whom he buys with a re- 
port on his financial standing and 
rating. Since all big successful 
companies willingly show their rat- 
ings it behooves the small merchant 
to follow well accepted rules of pro- 
cedure, both for his and his manu- 
facturer’s common benefit, he said. 


ESIDENT W. J. CRAWFORD 
presided at the opening ses- 


R. JAMES believes that the 
future price trend will be 
stable rather than downward be- 
cause leather prices have not shown 
the tanner a reasonable profit, and 
while competition among shoe manu- 
facturers made for greater values 
during the past five years, the sav- 
ings resulting from this keen com- 
petition have been passed on to the 
consumer. Therefore, for those who 
hope or believe the price trend will 
be downward, it would appear that 
such must result from lower labor 
wage scales with their resultant de- 
creased purchasing power and this, 
he does not believe, men in the shoe 
industry want. 
E. S. Barlow, sales manager of 
Selz-Schwab, Chicago, in a winning 
talk showed the value to the retailer 





of buying customers rather than sell- 
ing shoes, and drew upon the meth- 
ods of his organization for illustrat- 
ing the more modern merchandising 
methods of today as the sure way to 
attain success in retailing footwear 
at a profit. 


UESDAY night the Peoria mer- 
chants, headed by Rudy Huber, 
general secretary of the association, 








Who’s Who in the 
Illinois Association 


The following officers were 
elected at the closing session 
of the Illinois Shoe Retailers’ 
Association convention at 
Peoria on Wednesday: 

President—W. J. Crawford, 
Peoria (re-elected). 

First Vice-President—W. E. 
Waegner, Aurora. 

Second Vice-President—E. 
A. Aszman, Chester. 

Secretary - Treasurer — Ru- 
dolph Huber, Peoria. 

Directors—Three Years—L. 
S. Abbott, Peoria; Thomas 
Folrath, Decatur; W. J. Cain, 
Princeton. 























were hosts to 225 shoemen at a stag 
party nine miles out at the Floradell 
Dance Hall, where again the youth- 
ful aspect of the up and coming 
modern shoe merchant as a class was 
evident. The average age of those 
attending is 35, with the majority 
only eight years in the retail shoe 
game. 

T. K. Kelly of the Kelly Sales Sys- 
tem of Minneapolis was the big 
speaker of Wednesday’s session on 
the subject of ‘““How to Make Every 
Dollar’s Worth of Shoes Pay Rent.” 
Always able and interesting, Mr. 
Kelly’s talk dominated this meeting. 
An open forum, led by President 
Crawford, followed, and then came 
the election of officers. 

A banquet and Cinderella style 
show was the big event of Wednes- 
day night. 





N innovation for State conven- 

tions was the style revue of 
each salesman’s best selling numbers 
displayed on living models carefully 
selected from 200 applicants having 
4B feet. The revue was staged in 
the afternoon as a preliminary to the 
round table discussion on styles and 
materials, preparatory to shaping a 
buying program. Blacks, either 
solid or with light trimmings in 
pastel shades and reptilian grains, 
received the indorsement for 70 per 
cent of advance orders placed now 
for early fall delivery. Suédes, vel- 
vets and satins were given little or 
no consideration in the fall require- 
ments, as sentiment ran at the con- 
vention. Dark tans in calf and kid 
were placed second on the list, with 
patent leather placed first. 

Each salesman displaying his line 
at the convention was- given five 
minutes in which to comment on his 
styles while the models paraded the 
runway. 

The sentiment of merchants here 
on the price trend is, as expressed by 
one prominent spoksman, “to retail 
your shoes at any price your con- 
science will permit.” The thrill of 
making a profit and speedy turn- 
overs is adding romance to modern 
day shoe merchandising as practised 
among the leading merchants gath- 
ered at the convention. 

Life insurance for association 
members, including associated mem- 
bers among clerks and traveling 
salesmen, was indorsed and left to 
a special committee with instruc- 
tions to act during this year. 

An invitation to hold next year’s 
convention in Danville, extended by 
Frank P. Meyers, met with enthusi- 
astic and unanimous endorsement. 


Block Leaves for East 


SEATTLE—Max Harry Block, buy- 
er for the H. Block & Son Co., has 
left for the East on a buying trip. 
Mr. Block plans to visit Chicago, 
Boston, New York, Columbus and 
St. Louis. A new store that has 
just been added to the Block chain 
is one of the principal incentives of 
this trip. 
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Style show models at Boston made their entrance through this Colonial doorway and thence to the balcony runway 


Boston Shoe and Leather Fair 
Breaks All Records 


LL told, some 7500 individuals 
passed through the doorways 


of Mechanics Building on Tues- 


day, Wednesday and 
Thursday of this 
week and, once in- 
side, promptly lost 
themselves in the riot 
of gorgeous coloring 
which marked _ the 
seventh annual Bos- 
ton Shoe and Leather 
Fair. Of this num- 
ber, estimates place 
the buyers at nearly 
full regimen- 
tal strength—800 to 
1000. They may fair- 
ly be said to have 
represented a_ true 
cross section of the 
country, coming from 
as far West as the 
Pacific Coast, as far 
South as Miami and 
as far North as Can- 
ada, with even a few 
from the Dominion. 


Buying, as usual, was done pretty booths, 
much everywhere except at the fair. 


There men gathered around the 





General view of Mechanics Building showing booth arrangement. 


A riot of every color of the rainbow 


renewed old 
and made dates to meet later in the 
day at the hotel sample rooms, city 


acquaintances 


sales offices and even 
out of town factories 
—there more leisure- 
ly to examine the 
merchandise, and to 
sign on the dotted 
line. 

Viewed from every 
angle, the show was 
a distinct success, 
made even more so 
than last year by the 
merchandising con- 
ference where au- 
thorities poured forth 
a young flood of real 
ideas. More of this 
feature later. 

Booths were ar- 
ranged, as usual, in 
streets, and every 
facility was given 
space buyers to make 
their booths as indi- 
vidual as they 
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pleased. Consequently, oné saw 
every conceivable motif. Arctic 
scenes jousted for favor with tropic 
forests. Every color in the rainbow, 
and some which no rainbow ever 
dared aspire to, were on deck and 
clamoring for attention. 

As a place in which to come to 
glean window trim ideas, it could 
not have been surpassed—and, as a 
matter of fact, scores of notebooks 
flashed from pockets when particu- 
larly tricky or artistic displays were 
noted—transferred to paper for 
future use in the retail stores of 
the country. 

As in the 1925 show, the only set 
group display was that of the Haver- 
hill manufacturers—somewhat to the 
rear of Mechanics Building and to 
the right as one entered. 

There is an element in the sale of 
women’s shoes that makes that side 


Exhibits were not confined to 
Mechanics Building. In the 
adjoining room, girdled by 
the style show runway, were 
shoes, shoe trimmings and 
leather exhibits galore 
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of the shoe game the most fascinat- 
ing part; also the one with the most 
problems as well as the most oppor- 
tunity. It is no wonder, after seeing 
the display of men’s shoes, excellent 
though it was and perfectly correct 
in garb and footwear, that one comes 
away with the impression that shoes 
mean very little to the average man 
—foot coverings and that’s about 
all. Until some punch of style or 
publicity is put into the men’s shoe 
business there is no hope for in- 
creased volume. 
\ ITH this as a _ background, 
giving you a mind picture of 


what makes the shoe business what 
it is, you will want to know what 
shoes were bought. Every exposition, 
in fact every sample room, adds con- 
fusion to the buyer’s mind. Sample 
displays are created in large meas- 
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ure to cover every possible type of 
shoe in the grade that might be 
wanted. Samples are designed with 
the purpose in mind of having every- 
thing there. Then by process of 
selection the best numbers are de- 
termined and the salesmen empha- 
size their popularity. In many 
cases the samples at the beginning 
of the season are thought to be equal 
in salability. In one week at a big 
sample gathering certain numbers 
lead all the rest. That’s the usual 
method in shoe selling. ' 

No one man can pick the winners. 
Samples that look good to the 
manufacturer may not look so good 
to the buyer. The process of pick- 
ing, however, soon establishes a few 
definite leaders on which the bulk of 
the season’s business will be placed 
and every one of them will be a 
salable shoe. 


A general view of one very 
small section of Mechanics 
Building showing, on the 
left, the more standardized 
booth settings, and on the 
right, the arrangement of the 
United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration exhibit 
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Panoramic view of runway at Boston style show 


Ideas For All the Year At 
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Boston Conference 


SIDE from the runway per- 
A termates the outstanding 
feature of the Boston Shoe 
and Leather Fair was the merchan- 
dising conference, held in Paul Re- 
vere Hall on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day mornings. Opening with only 
a sparse attendance, the word 
quickly filtered through the build- 
ing that “something real” was be- 
ing pulled off, with the result that 
the end of the first half hour found 
easily 200 men and some scores of 
women listening to advice on ad- 
vertising, window display and kind- 
red subjects. Both conferences 
were presided over by Irving B. 
Howe of Boston. The conference 
was opened formally by John Baird, 
president of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association, who urged the 
inevitable advantage of occasions 
such as this. 

“It has been my experience,” he 
said, “that the successful merchant 
is he who mixes. It gives him per- 
spective so that he may more read- 
ily see what ails his own business. 
It keeps him in touch with the style 
trend and furnishes him with a mul- 
titude of ideas.” 

For the benefit of the busy reader 
we summarize the points brought 
out by the speakers at the first day’s 
session: 


Subject: “How To Put Style 


Across—Successfully.” 
Speaker: H. B. Delman, who has 
an outstandingly successful retail 


store on Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

What he said, in brief: Strictly 
speaking, style cannot be put over. 
If it is good style and is given the 
proper assistance, it will put itself 
over. The shoe itself, before it can 
be put over or before it can go over, 
must have merit. One big trouble 
with retail merchants is that they 
do not keep closely enough in touch 
with the tanners and other mate- 
rials people. This is imperative, 
more so under present day condi- 
tions than ever before, as new ma- 
terials, new colors, and new ideas 
come so fast that the best place to 
catch them is in the hands of those 
responsible for them—in other 
words, the people who supply the 
shoe manufacturer with his raw 
materials. 

Aids which I have found helpful 
in introducing new styles are: 

(A) Concentration. . Don’t show 
too many styles at once. Our front- 
age is 32 ft. In that space we have 
four windows and one style in each. 

(B) Sell your merchandise thor- 
oughly to the men on the floor. 

(C) Give it plenty of the right 
kind of publicity. We have been 
able to get our shoes on the feet of 
models in some of the smart New 
York shops. Also, on the stage. 


Subject No. 2—“Effective News- 
paper Advertising.” 

Speaker: A. H. Kenyon, head of 
the Keyon Company, Boston adver- 





tising agency which has pecialized 
in newspaper advertising. 

What he said, in brief: In plan- 
ning newspaper advertising, first 
lay out, preferably in writing, a de- 
tailed statement of your advertising 
policy. In determining the amount 
of your appropriation, take into 
consideration that the average ex- 
penditure the country over is from 
2 to 3 per cent of net sales. A com- 
parison which I have made shows 
that, of 300 stores, those with total 
sales of around $30,000 spend 1.6 
per cent of net sales for newspaper 
advertising while those _ selling 
$250,000 and upward spend as high 
as 3.8 per cent. 

Advertising policy—In determin- 
ing this make a survey of your mar- 
ket and determine to whom you 
should sell, what kind of people 
they are, what their buying habits 
are, where they live. Get a good 
picture of your market. 

Advertising appeal—This will be 
determined, of course, by the class 
of trade you are after. 

Presentation—Make your copy 
and art work fit the market with 
which you are dealing. 

Selection of mediums—Use all 
your newspapers if you can. If you 
cannot, select those which show 
through their circulation that they 
reach the people you want to reach. 
In preparing your advertising don’t 
try to talk about and show every- 
thing you have. Men are found to 
be moved to action by quality, price 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 46] 
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Authentic Styles Displayed on 


Boston Show Runway 


HE Style Revue 
of the 1926 Bos- 
ton Shoe and 


Leather Fair was 
“different.” It had an 
atmosphere of simple 
elegance, with all of 
the practical] features 
of correct dress from 
top to toe. The set- 
ting was that of a 
typical Florida beach 
hotel, with its impos- 
ing old southern Col- 
onial front and flow- 
er-bedecked walks. 
Porters, smartly 
dressed in blue uni- 
forms, opened the 
many-paned, double 
glass doors, hung 
with curtains of gold- 
en silk. Azure clouds 
floated overhead, and 
as the scene shifted 
to evening, the blue sky was dotted 
with shining stars. One received a 
color picture of gold brocades, black, 
a dash of green, and the brown earth 
shades. 

The style revue was divided into 
two acts, the first part featuring 
those types of shoes for business, 
general wear, shopping, _ sport, 
matinée, formal day, collegiate. 
street wear, informal dinner, general 
evening, sub-deb, junior prom, for- 
mal evening (for men and women), 
which represent those types which 
constitute the more difficult prob- 
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Just before the show opened—a bevy of models “at ease” 


lems confronting the shoe buyer. 

Brown tones predominated. They 
ranged from the very light shades to 
the darker tones. A new note in ma- 
terials was suéde in brown and black, 
“with the idea of testing the possi- 
ble future popularity of velvets,” 
said one of the style men “spotters.” 
And here it may be said that there 
were four of these “spotters,” who 
sat at the four points of the compass 
and gently directed the models to 
pause a while, to walk more slowly, 
or more quickly, as the case might 
be. The evening models were very 
fast promenaders. 

Moires and pin seal; reptile vel- 
vets and suédes, flower-painted pa- 
tent leather; “subdued” reptile trims 
(“with the idea of having something 
less reptily,” as one of the exhibitors 
stated); rich paisleys, and leathers 
in new forms of embossing, were 
among the new things shown. Vamps 
were, for the most part, plainer, with 
the decorations on quarters. One- 
straps predominated. There were 
many center straps, a number of 
plain pumps, and front gore effects. 
Fancy oxfords were prominent. 
Heels ranged from the low sport 
heel to 21/8. French lasts, as weil 
as more pointed toed lasts than last 
season were shown. Some shoes ap- 
peared higher at the throats. There 


were many rhinestone 
heels—and many high 
boots of the Welling- 
ton type. “I think 
that the flappers will 
wear those high boots 
this fall, don’t you?” 
said a buyer. 

Hosiery played an 
important part. The 
models wore chiffon 
or service silk, or 
sport hosiery, as the 
occasion demanded, 
and in a color that 
was less heavy than 
the shoe. “In other 
words,” said Ed Rick- 
ard’s assistant, 
Madame Jeffries, “if 
you want your shoes 
to dominate, blend 
your colors so that 
the hosiery will be 
lighter in shade than 
the shoe. You can kill a pair of 
shoes with the wrong hose. The 
lady’s gown is. only the medium. The 
shoe, the stocking, and the hat, are 
the important factors. Hosiery 
shades are more important than 
those of the gown. The hosiery and 
shoe shades shown here, if followed 
carefully, and according to the color 
charts, will make for economic mer- 
chandising effort.” 


HE first couple on the runway 

were dressed in business attire— 
the woman wearing black kid two- 
straps and a three-piece, tailored suit 
in brown-gray tones; the man wear- 
ing tan oxfords, with grayish brown 
hat and brown suit. The next woman 
wore a plaid sport coat in tones of 
light and dark brown, with small 
brown velvet hat; her shoes were 
gun metal calf three-eyelet oxfords; 
the man wore a dark blue suit and 
tan oxfords. His hat was of gray. 
The next woman wore a light brown 
coat and brown kid one-straps; the 
man wore a suit in shades of brown, 
with light gray hat and light tan 
shoes. 

A girl with gown in tones of red 
wore oxfords of black kid, with 14/8 
heels. Her hat was a large black 
velvet poke shape; the man wore a 
dark blue suit, gray hat and tan ox- 
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An effective sport cos- 
tume 


fords. A girl in light green sport 
costume wore oxfords in light shade 
of beige, with lizard trim; the man 
wore golf trousers, sport stockings 
in tones of brown and light tan ox- 
fords. A girl, walking unaccom- 
panied, was costumed in white, with 
white sport soled oxfords. Another 
couple, with lady in a sage green 
dress, gray, fur trimmed coat, and 
large black velvet hat wore patent 
leather one-straps, trimmed with 
gray lizard. 

A girl dressed in black silk crépe, 
with pale pink crépe de Chine cape, 
wore a large black velvet hat and 
black suéde straps with 21/8 heels. 
The man wore a light brown suit, 
light gray hat and tan oxfords. A 
woman model in yellow and black 
costume wore one-straps with 18/8 
rhinestone heels. Another model in 
cerise and silver matinée costume 
wore patent leather, four-eyelet ox- 
fords with gray lizard trim, and 17/8 
heels. Another model, gowned in 
black satin, wore patent leather front 
gore pumps, the throat ornamented 
with a beautiful beaded buckle, 19/8 
heels. She “topped off” her costume 
with a large black velvet hat. Her 
escort, attired in dark gray, wore a 
light gray hat and light tan shoes. 

A one-strap patent leather, with 
broad strap fastened with brass har- 
ness buckle, and light gray silk hos- 
iery, were displayed by another 


model who wore a light gray silk 
gown, with scalloped-ruffles. A black 
taffeta silk gown, with three ruffles, 
was worn with black suéde, narrow 
one-straps, 
rhinestone buckle, 


fastened with small 
19/8 heel. A 


| model in black lace, and parchment 





chiffon ruffles wore a large black hat 
and a beaded front gore pump in 
black satin, with 17/8 heel. A blonde, 
clad in white crépe gown, on the sub 
deb style, wore silver pumps with 
brocaded silver vamps, 14/8 heels, 
and mauve chiffon hosiery. 

A model dressed in -light blue 
taffeta in ruffled effect, wore one- 
straps in silver, painted with tiny 
roses, 16/8 heels, flesh hosiery. 

In a general summing up of some 
of the highlights of the new styles in 
women’s lasts, the heel comes in for 
prominent consideration. There 
were three types of heels shown on 
the runway—the Java heels, some- 
what like the old baby Louis, only a 
little fuller in the heel seat; the Em- 
pire heel, which is a “near cousin” 
to the Cuban, but with a more 
“aristocratic” curving and the new 
Spanish heel. This heel is almost 
perfectly round and is the interpreta- 
tion by America of a Spanish danc- 
er’s importation. 

Toes on women’s shoes have not 
changed to any extent, but men’s 
toes are narrower, and men’s lasts 
are less on the balloon type, to cor- 
respond with the narrowing width in 
trouser bottoms. 


Retail Salesmen Form 
National Association 


At 12.45 p. m. on Wednesday, 
July 7, right after the first session 
of the merchandising conference, the 
three principal officers of the Boston 
Retail Shoe Salesmen’s Association, 
Inc., took charge of the special meet- 
ing called for the purpose of form- 
ing and establishing a National Re- 
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tail Shoe Salesmen’s Association. 

Robert W. Daley, secretary for the 
Boston boys, read the letter which 
was sent to a list of about 250 sales- 
men and _ salesmen’s associations 
throughout the country calling the 
meeting; Percy E. Thayer, Chairman 
of the Boston Association’s Educa- 
tional Committee, read the code of 
ethics of the proposed national; and 
President Peter F. Girard made an 
earnest plea for the formation of 
such an educational association. 

On motion of Mr. Thayer, sec- 
onded by Leo Dragon of Webster, 
Mass., it was voted that the work of 
the temporary National Retail Shoe 
Salesmen’s Association Committee be 
made a permanent movement, and 
that its officers be recognized as the 
first officers of the new national, with 
power to incorporate. Short talks 
sponsoring the association were made 
by Thomas S. Childs of Holyoke, 
Mass.; B. A. Lazarus of Revere, 
Mass., and Mr. Dragon. 

Before the merchandising confer- 
ence, Irving B. Howe, George B. 
Hendrick and President John S. 
Baird of the N. S. R. A. had told 
President Girard that they thorough- 
ly approved of the movement. T. A. 
Delany, Secretary of the N. S. T. A. 
also indorsed the movement. The 
following composed the temporary 
National Retail Shoe Salesmen’s 
Association Committee, and are ‘now 
officers of the new National—P. F. 
Girard, Chairman; Robert W. Daley, 
Secretary; Fred N. Greenwood, 
Treasurer; Percy E. Thayer, Chair- 
man of the Educational Committee, 
which includes R. L. Upton, C. W. 
Pollock, Fred W. Small, E. A. Kuh- 
len, Arthur L. Evans and Helen M. 
Haney. 





Ready for the runway 
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Styles Which Found F avor In 
the Boston Market 


T the Boston show there de- 
veloped a more orderly in- 
terest in what the merchant 

ought to buy. Many a merchant 
asked the salesman to lay out a run 
of shoes in family types that every 
woman would like to own, if she 
had the price. Then out of the jum- 
ble of samples would come shoes for 
walking, for afternoon, evening and 
sport, according to the length of 
line made up by the manufacturer. 
Each type of shoe would be given its 
proper place in the scheme of things. 
The merchant buying on this plan 
goes back to his store with a very 
definite idea of the families of shoes 
that he has on his shelves to fit the 
dress and moods and desires of his 
customers. 

The outstanding type of shoe for 
morning wear was the filled-in ox- 
ford type, fewer of the patterns 
having cutouts and more having 
clever appliqués. Second in the 
lower heel family is a wide strap 
with buckle fastening. Third are 
the step-ins with higher throats; 
and fourth, tricky one-straps, built 
up from combination leathers. This 
covers the morning range. The in- 
terest in tan leathers and 
blacks in the morning 
group was very notice- 
ablee The combina 
tion of brown and 
black was decidedly 
“chic.” There were IS 
practically Sy 


no grays, blues or fancy colors, be- 
cause grain and embossed leathers 
have taken the place of finer colors. 
The next classification is for sport 
wear, and for fall and winter the ox- 
ford pattern, built with a saddle in 
a contrasting material, was the out- 
standing number. A Southern tie 
effect in all its variations was the 
leading shoe in this group. The 
shoes are dolled up with every 
variety of embossed leather, fancy 
eyelets and laces. The lasts are 
boyish, and the interest in this 
group of shoes was greater than 
in any other groivfp. The answer 
is that the coming football ig 
season is expected to be 4 
the biggest in the his- 
tory of America and 
girls dress to fit 
into that pic- 


Afternoon footwear was 
very feminine, with tricky 
straps. The beauty of 
line and the sweeping 
appliqués leading — 
into the strap 
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were the outstanding features of all 
of the displays in the hotels and in 
the exposition hall. 

Second came the fashion welt, or 
turn, in a high spindle heel with the 
sides of the heel now tapered and 
given flat surfaces, some of them 
being almost hexagonal. The lasts 
were short and the effect was very 
Frenchy. Patent leads in this 
division, with brown leath- 
ers second, followed by tan 
combinations, the black 
leathers with grain and 
suede finish, black 
satin, and some 
very vivid com- 
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binations. For example, patent 
leather with panels of white snake 
for real smartness. 

In the evening footwear division 
the front line, Grecian strap, the 
open shank, fine shoe making, Pais- 
ley and embroidered panel fronts 
and quarters, completely dominate. 
The little panels in the vamp and 
quarter in expensive materials are 
the outstanding features. Black 
satin with the panels in vivid me- 
tallic brocades return to favor. 

The men’s shoe end of the Boston 
show can be told almost in a para- 
graph. Shoes as is—plain, beautiful 
leathers in dress shoes, and the re- 
turn of some of the grains in heavy 
sport shoes; on one side the gen- 
tleman’s type of shoe and on the 
other side the big boy type. One is 
simple and restrained and built on 
the idea of pleasing lines; the other, 
brutish, heavy and shorter toes, 
built for service. These two di- 

visions are very sharp. 

The line-up in colors is sixty 
for tans and forty for blacks 
on the purchases made. On 
the blacks some _ inter- 
est in the combination 
of glossy black 
leather and 
dragon calf in 
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the panel sides of a Baltimore pat- 
tern. That’s about the only novelty 
feature to be noted. Otherwise 
shoes are of one color for daytime 
wear. 

The evening shoe for Tuxedo and 
full dress wear is the button pat- 
tern in patent and gun metal. 

The novelty of the week in men’s 
shoes was the higher arch shoe 
taking a 13/8 or 14/8 heel. It 
doesn’t look as bad as it sounds in 
print. It is a real type of shoe and 
many a veteran shoe man will re- 
member it as of fifteen years ago, 
when it was a great seller, a good 
fitter and pretty “doggy.” 

Perhaps a change of heel, a change 
of last and a little more variety in 
materials will do for the men’s busi- 
ness what diversity has done for the 
women’s. Let’s hope so. 

Thus the style trend for fall ap- 
pears to be fairly well established. 
There is no doubt that we have 
entered an era of extreme high style. 
By this is meant real style and not 
mere novelty. Shoes have become 
much more artistic, and have a much 
more definite place in the general 
style ensemble. The shoe now must 
fit in with the rest of the costume, 
must harmonize or blend in color and 
must follow out the general line of 
the dress, coat or suit. This applies 
particularly to the women’s end of 
the business, of course, but is true to 
a great extent in the men’s end as 
well. The swing toward nurrower 
trousers and more dressy types of 
clothing in general, such as velvet 
collars on overcoats, more fitted coats 
and a revival of the Derby hat, 
means a dressier type of shoe 





Children’s shoes are 
following rather closely 
the general lines, 


Wp patterns and ma- 
“A. terials of those for 
grown-ups. 
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Ideas for All the Year 


and style in the order named, while 
women react to style, price and com- 
fort in the order named. 
Institutional copy—This is the 
type of advertising which adver- 
tises the store and makes no par- 
ticular attempt to seil specific mer- 
chandise. There should be some of 
this in every advertising campaign. 
The big thing in institutional ad- 
vertising is continuity of thought. 
Decide the points about your store 
which you wish to bring out. De- 
cide the order in which you wish 
them brought out. Frame your in- 
stitutional advertising so that it 
will accomplish that purpose. Al- 
ways hook up your windows with 
your newspaper advertising, show- 
ing the same merchandise in each 
at the same time. See that your 
salesmen are supplied with proofs 
of the advertising or are otherwise 
posted on what you are doing. 
Size of space—It is a truism to 
say that a good small advertisement 
is better than a large, poor one. 
Keep in mind that the tendency now 
is toward larger space. 
Position—The big thing is to pick 
a good position and stick to it. Ad- 
vertising is very much more effec- 
tive if it appears time after time 
in the same position. Don’t be 
afraid to spend a little extra money 
for preferred position. In general 


. it has been found that the financial 


or business news pages are good 
places for advertising to the con- 
servative man who wears staple 
footwear. The sports pages are 
good for snappy style shoes for 
men. Style shoes for women go 
good on the society pages. Wom- 
en’s staple shoes might well be ad- 
vertised on the household page or 
the woman’s page. 


Subject No. 3—“Window Displays 
That Get Business.” 
Speaker—Arthur Freeman, New 
York City. Mr. Freeman is one of 
the best known authorities in the 
country on display and advertising. 
What he said: There are five’ 
fundamental display points, viz: 
(A) Turnover. Odd name to ap- 
ply to a window trimming. Used 
in this connection it means fre- 
quent change. Good for several 
reasons. Keeps the merchant con- 
stantly digging into his stock to 
see what he has that is good; main- 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41] 


tains the interest of those who pass 
his windows; enables him to tell 
the story of his merchandise, chap- 
ter by chapter, until all has been 
told and the window gazer has a 
complete picture of the store’s mer- 
chandise. 

(B) Sales appeal. 
merely to show shoes. A window 
showing nothing more than a 
waffle iron might reasonably be ex- 
pected to sell some. A window 
showing the waffle iron on table 
with plate of hot waffles and the 
tools essential to eating them, would 
sell still more. Such a window, seen 
by a business man on a cold, 
snappy morning, would be of ines- 
timable value. Then, add a card, 
telling about the economy of opera- 
tion, price of waffle iron—and you 
have the sales appeal at its best. 

(C) Advertising hook-up. Let 
your window say in effect: ‘“Re- 
member those Blank shoes you saw 
advertised so attractively in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, for instance. 
Remember how the advertisement 
said there were dealers in most 
every city. Well, I’m the bird in 
this town that has them.” 

(D) Timeliness. Sometimes we 
see the right thing at the wrong 
time in the window. A hardware 
merchant, stuck with a big pile of 
snow shovels on his hands, should 
take his loss rather than advertise 
them late in the winter, at which 
time his windows should be looking 
ahead—not behind. Take advan- 
tage of local events of importance. 
Hook up your windows with them. 


Not enough 


Subject No. 4—“Putting the Sale 
Over.” 

Speaker—Joseph Ewing, mer- 
chandising counsellor of New York 
City. 

What he said: We are entering 
a new era. In the era just ended 
production was always trying to 
catch up with consumption. It was 
the cycle of production, so called. 
We are now beginning the cycle of 
distribution. Production, prospec- 
tive or actual, is running ahead of 
consumption. Therefore. it is sales 
and selling methods which count 
big from now on. This brings us to 
the retail salesman who, after all is 
the keystone. We must raise the 
standard of selling, must have bet- 
ter salesmen and must pay them 


better. The retail salesman is the 
fountain head of retail profits. At 
present, the standard is too low. 
Merchants hire salesmen after the 
most perfunctory questions as to 
their qualifications and then allow 
them to represent the firm in its 
contact with the public. An anal- 
ysis shows that approximately 70 
per cent of all customer complaints 
can be traced back to improper 
selling in the first place. It is the 
biggest individual cause of loss and 
even failure in the retail field. Get 
better salesmen; pay ’em better; 
see that they are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with your merchandise and 
can converse interestingly and in- 
structively with those who enter 
your store. 


Visiting Shoe Men Take 
Harbor Trip 


HEN the S.S. Rose Standish , 

swung out from her moorings 
at Rowe’s Wharf, at exactly 4 
o’clock on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, July 7, to the accompaniment 
of band playing and banners flying, 
some 800 buyers from all parts of 
the United States and Canada were 
entertained with vaudeville and 
special “stunts,” with music and 
“eats” by the Hospitality Commit- 
tee of the Boston Shoe and Leather 
Fair. The verdict at the end of 
the voyage was “the best time 
ever.” 

The captain of the merry crew 
was Lawrence P. Duffy. The major 
domo, chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee, was T. A. Delany, and 
his assistants were H. P. Lynch, 
H. J. McNulty, Frank Lord and 
“Bill” H. Larkin. Syd L. Curry 
was the chairman of “the eats,” 
while someone, as yet unidentified, 
distributed red trunk checks printed 
with the magic word “Yes.” This 
you hung on the lapel of your coat 
with startling and gratifying re- 
sults. 

The affair was a big success, far 
surpassing that of last year. The 
band concert commenced at 3.15 p. 
m., so that all those who arrived 
early were given an opportunity not 
only to secure vantage points, but 
to hear an excellent musical pro- 
gram rendered by the twenty-two- 
piece band of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation. 
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Operating Expense Showed Only 
Slight Change in 1925 


National Survey Made by N. S. R. A. 


E National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association has released for 
publication the result of its 
1925 survey of members’ stores 
throughout the country. The out- 
standing feature of the report is 
that practically no change is noted 
in comparison with conditions re- 
ported in 1924. Net sales, total ex- 
penses and net operating profits 
vary but little. The report, practi- 
cally in full, is as follows: 
, The typical shoe 
The Ty pical store of the year 
Store: 1925 made net sales 
of merchandise amounting to $52,- 
950, which resulted in a net operat- 
ing profit of $1,959, after charging 
management salaries, rent, deprecia- 
tion and all other necessary operat- 
ing expenses, but before considering 
interest and federal taxes. This 
profit amounted to a return of 9 per 
cent on a typical investment of $21, 
800. 

Comparative summaries of the 
operating accounts for 1924 and 1925 
of the typical shoe store are pre- 
sented below: 


1925 1924 Increase 
Net sales .$52,950.00 $53,500.00 $550.00* 


Cost of 
sales... 36,573.00 37,188.00 615.00* 





Gross 

margin . $16,377.00 $16,312.00 $65.00 
Total ex- 

penses.. 14,418.00 14,370.00 48.00 





Net oper- 
ating 


profit ... $1,959.00 $1,942.00 $17.00 


*Decrease 


The following table of percentages 
more clearly reflects the comparative 
operations for the two years: 


1925 1924 Increase 
100.00 


69.51 


30.49 
26.86 


Net sales . es 
Cost of sales... 69.07 44* 


44 
37 


Gross margin 30.93 
Total expenses. 27.23 


Net operating 
profit ..... 


*Decrease 


3.70 3.63 .07 


It becomes evi- 
dent from the 
above comparison 
that there was no substantial change 
in the conditions surrounding shoe 
retailing in 1925, as compared with 
1924. The decrease in sales amounts 
to but slightly more than 1 per cent 
of the sales of 1924. The decrease 
in the cost of sales is the most favor- 
able omen, but it is also too small to 
have any great significance. The 
increase of .37 in the percentage of 
expenses to net sales might be 
viewed with concern except for the 
fact that it arises more out of the 
decrease in sales than an actual in- 
crease in expenses. Reference to 
the summarized statement of profit 
and loss shows that it amounts in 
money to only $48.00. All of these 
variations are so small that they may 
be entirely attributable to changes 
in the identity of the firms making 
reports. 

The inconclusive nature of these 
small changes is indicated by the fact 
that, although the net sales of the 
typical store in 1925 were slightly 
less than in 1924, there was a ten- 
dency toward increased sales among 
many of the stores. The following 
comparative table shows that 1.29 
per cent more of the stores report- 
ing had sales of over $100,000 in 
1925 than 1924: 


General 
Conclusions: 


-——Percentages—— 
In- 
1925 1924 crease 
Firms having net 
sales: 
Less than $30,000.. 21.35 


2.42* 
4.02 
2.89* 
.20 
1.09 


23.77 
22.95 


$100,000 27.05 
From $100,000 to 
$250,000 17.41 


More than $250,000 10.11 
100.00 100.00 


17.21 


*Decrease . 
The out- 


standing 
difference be- 
tween the typ- 
ical shoe store 
of 1925 and 
that of 1924 is its average annual 


Reduction in 
Inventory 
Through Careful 
Buying, indicated 


turnover. On the basis of cost price 
the average inventory was sold 1.8 
times in 1925 as compared with 1.6 
times in 1924, and 1.9 in 1923. In 
view of the fact that the sales de- 
creased in 1924 and failed to increase 
in 1925, the recovery of the rate of 
turnover indicates a reduction in in- 
ventory and since there has been no 
sacrifice in gross margin, this situa- 
tion can only be attributed to careful 
buying and the elimination of unsal- 
able or slow moving stock from the 
inventory. The importance of care- 
ful buying, we believe, can scarcely 
be over-estimated, since by it the 
shoe retailer is not only relieved of 
the burden of large inventories, but 
he is also able to obtain a higher 
average gross margin, by the 
elimination of sales at reduced prices 
of end sizes and out styles, unwisely 
purchased. We believe the improve- 
ment in purchasing is generally 
manifested in what is termed “hand 
to mouth buying,” and this practice 
appears to us to be highly advisable. 

The bene- 


Greater Earnings «i. results of 


on Investment this situation 


in 1925 are best indi- 
cated by the relation between net 
operating profit and the net invest- 
ment in shoe retailing. Elminating 
the value of all buildings and real 
estate, and thereby placing all stores 
on a directly comparable rental basis, 
the typical shoe store in 1924 was 
found to have earned 6.2 per cent on 
a net investment of $31,300. With- 
out doing any more business, and in 
fact on a slightly smaller volume of 
sales, the 1925 store equalled the net 
earnings of the 1924 store and earned 
9 per cent on an investment of $21,- 
800, thereby leaving $9,500 of capital 
free for expansion or outside invest- 
ment. 

That this 
situation 
resulted prin- 
cipally from 


Importance of 
Knowing the 
Saturation Point 
in Stock ; 

; improved meth- 
Reduction ods of buying 
is undeniable, but it should be re- 
membered that a danger from loss 
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of sales lies in too great a reduction 
of the stock. An increase in the rate 
of turnover can arise from an in- 
crease in sales as well as from de- 
crease in inventory, and the increase 
in sales would have the same effect 
on the percentage of return on in- 
vestment as would the decrease in 
inventory, the only difference being 
that the funds would be earning in- 
come in the shoe retailing business 
instead of being free for investment 
in outside interests. Obviously the 
retention of funds in the shoe retail- 
ing business necessary to finance in- 
creasing volume is preferable to the 
withdrawal of funds for outside 
purposes, providing a satisfactory 
return on the investment can be 
maintained, and too great restraint 
in buying would merely result in a 
general decrease in the volume of 
business. Second only in importance 
to the wise selection of styles and 
sizes, therefore, is the determination 
of the point below which the stock 
cannot be reduced without affecting 
the volume of sales, and the determ- 
ination of this point is one of the 
chief problems of the shoe retailer. 
IMPORTANT FACTORS: That 
the volume of net sales is of utmost 
importance is, of course, obvious, and 
the manner in which this factor ap- 
pears to dominate all others is dis- 
closed by the following summary: 


Percentage 
of Net 
Oper- 
ating 
Profit 
Per- 


to 
centage Net 
of Gross Invest- 
Margin ment 


having net 


Rates 
of An- 
nual 
Stock 
Turn 
Firms 
sales: 
Less than $30,000. .27.77 1.37 
1.63 


1.82 


6.03 
5.71 
7.29 


250, A 8.61 2.22 
More than $250,000.34.37 13.64 2.68 


These figures 
a a “ ae are based on the 
Sicansiiheesl am medians of each 


group, and clear- 
Sales Volume ly indicate that, 


in the absence of some very abnormal 
situation, the questions of stock turn 
and gross margin are very much de- 
pendent on the volume of sales. This 
statement should not be taken to 
indicate that large volumes of sales 
can compensate for improvident buy- 
ing, and it is probable that the con- 
dition shown above is partly due to 
the fact that the stores .with the 
largest sales have the most compe- 
tent buyers, and that large sales are 
the result of careful buying. Never- 
theless, it seems evident that the 
questions of average gross margin 
and annual stock turn have been 


solved if the volume of sales can be 
sufficiently increased. In our opinion 
shoe retailing should be capable of 
showing an average gross margin of 
about 35 per cent on sales price and 
an annual stock turn of approximate- 
ly two and a half times. It will be 
observed, however, that these rates 
were only reached by those stores 
having net sales of over $250,000. 
As to the relative importance of 
gross margin and stock turn, we be- 
lieve that the findings of two years 





N interesting graph accompa- 

nied the N. S. R. A. survey re- 

port showing net profits in terms of 

percentage of sales and percentage 

of investment in groups of stores 

having varying gross margins of 

profit and varying rates of stock 

turnover. The figures from which 

this graph were prepared are given 

below: 
Median Net Profit 
of Group 
Per- Per- 
centage centage 
of of In- 

Designation of Group Sales vestment 
Gross margin— 

Less than 22.5%.. 
22.5% to 25% 
25% to 27.5% 
27.5% to 30% 
30% to 32.5% 
32.5% to 35% 

More than 35%.... 


Annual stock turn— 
Less than 1 


2.62* 
2.35 
3.74 
9.53 
5.80 
14.45 
13.64 


3.09* 


4.01 
5.08 
4.32 
7.29 
7.69 
5.89 
12.71 
More than 2%.... 16.30 


*Loss. 





point to the conclusion that, while 
each is important, and neither must 
be allowed to drop too low, there is 
a closer relationship between gross 
margin and net profits than there is 
between rates of turnover and net 
profits. 


Some firms sub- 
Various Types regan on 
ion regarding 
of Footwear the number of 
pairs of various kinds of shoes sold 
and on hand. This information is 
of very great importance, to the in- 
telligent shoe retailer, and we there- 
fore submit the following table show- 
ing the number of stock turns of the 
various classes, made in 1924 and 
1925, according to the medians of the 
reports received which contained this 
information: 


Stock Turn of 
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1924 
Men’s high 1.22 
Men’s low 
Women’s high 
Women’s low 


Slippers 
Hosiery 

The obvious conclusions that low 
shoes and especially women’s should 
be emphasized, and that only a small 
stock of standard sizes and styles in 
women’s high shoes should be car- 
ried, are, no doubt, sound. It would 
also appear from the above that 
slippers and hosiery turn with com- 
parative rapidity and that, therefore, 
attempts should be made to push 
these lines. 

Expenses: 
The increase in 
the expenses of 
the typical shoe 
store amount- 
i ing to $48 
Smaller Cities arises out of 
increases in all expenses except 
salaries, which showed a substantial 
decrease as shown below: 


Percentage of 
Rent to Net Sales 
Greater in the 
Larger Cities 
Than in 


Increase 

1925 1924 Decrease* 
Total sal- 
aries and 

wages .. $7,699.00 $8,334.00 $635.00* 

Rent .... 2,250.00 1,923.00 327.00 

Advertising 1,551.00 1,549.00 2.00 


Deprecia- 
a 286.00 267.00 19.00 
2,632.00 2,297.00 335.00 


Miscel- 
laneous. 
$14,418.00 $14,370.00 $48.00 





*Loss. 


The decrease in salaries is of a 
doubtful character, due to the in- 
clusion of proprietors’ salaries by 
some stores and its omission by 
others. _ We are therefore unable to 
say whether or not this figure actu- 
ally indicates a decrease in this item. 
The percentages which these items 
bear to net sales are as follows: 


Increase 
1924 Decrease* 


L1* 
0.7 


1925 
Total salaries 
and: wages.... 
Rent 
Advertising .... 
Depreciation ... 


Miscellaneous .. 0.7 


0.3 


*Loss. 


A tabulation 
of expenses 
with respect to 


Po ion 
Influences Ratio 
of Expense the af 
e size of the 
to Sales town or city in 
which the stores are located indicates 
that the population has considerable 
bearing on the ratio of expense to 
sales, particularly in regard to rent. 
The following table sets forth the 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 55] 
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Louis Mark Building Dedicated 
at Philadelphia 


Shoe Industry Well Represented at Sesquicentennial 





The dedication of the Louis 
Mark building, m which is 
housed the shoe industrial 
exhibit, marked another 
epoch in the development of 
the Philadelphia Sesquicen- 
tennial celebration. The ded- 
ication was held June 22, and 
was attended by a group of 
men prominent in the shoe 
and leather field, Mayor 
Kendrick and his wife were 
also honor guests of the occa- 
sion 























In the upper picture, reading from left to right, are 
Raymond Mark, Phil Fraher, Charles T. Cahill, 
Melvin Mark, Sylvan M. Barnet, W. R. Sampson, 
Richard Mark and F. X. Wholley. Messrs. Fraher, 
Cahill and Sampson are United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation officials who installed the shoe manu- 
facturing machinery. Messrs. Barnet and Wholley 
are, respectively, president and advertising manager 
of the Barnet Leather Company; and the Messrs. 
Mark are members of the Louis Mark Shoe Co. of 
Philadelphia 


The middle picture shows Mrs. and Mayor Kendrick 
and Melvin Mark escorted by the Second City Troop 
of the Pennsylvania National Guard 


At the left are grouped the three Mark brothers. 
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W .ndow Idea No. 1 


Window Idea No. 2 


New Window Trim Ideas for the 
White Shoe Season 


HERE are many ways to get 

attention, but only a few, com- 

| paratively speaking, which will 

attract real buyers. One ought not 

to have such a good idea that the 

idea itself will occupy the entire at- 
tention of the possible customer. 

Something relevant to the goods 
being shown attracts a passerby and 
leads his thought easily to the feel- 
ing of wanting the articles one is 
selling. 

It is an old story, the furniture 
window display in which a room 
scene was used. To get realism, or 
human interest, the window dresser 
placed a cigarette on the edge of a 
table with cotton dipped in red ink 
for the fire end and cotton 


romance connected with the goods 
themselves is practically limitless. 
It requires ingenuity and research 
to bring out points of sales interest, 
but that is always the price of dis- 
tinction and leadership. 

There is hardly a country which 
doesn’t contribute something to the 
make-up of a shoe. Take the origi- 
nation of styles as a basis for a 
window. Get photographs of Paris 
with notes on who wore such and 
such shoes at some social gathering, 
for example. 

There are local events of interest 
such as baseball games between 
home teams and outsiders that will 
form the basis for a sporting shoe 


window. Photographs of players, 
the game, the schools, and a record 
of the standing of various teams, 
etc. 

There are club dances and affairs 
that can be “reported” in one’s win- 
dow for a display of evening slip- 
pers and, if tactfully done, may win 
the business of club members. 

Events that are fresh in the mind 
of folk offer material for window 
displays. 


N these pages are shown a few 
displays that may be used to 
show white shoes. The idea has been 
to bring attention naturally to the 
shoes themselves and also to catch 
the roving eye of passersby. 





batting “smoke” ingeniously 
trailing up from the burn- 
ing (?) cigarette. An over- 
cautious looker, detecting in 
this the possibility of a con- 
flagration, rang in an alarm. 

There was plenty of in- 
terest in this display, but 
it turned from furniture to 
fire. 

Public attention is a 
vague quantity and there- 
fore hard to locate. And 
after locating the vein of 
interest, there still remains 
the necessity for getting the 
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Idea No. 1—North Pole 
Window 

Borrowing from the news- 
papers some of the North 
Pole publicity is the North 
Pole window. A large um- 
brella or bent wire frame- 
work covered with cotton 
batting and showing the 
longitude and latitude lines 
with a pole with a sign on 
it labeled “North Pole” 
ought to attract attention 
both as to making folk stop 
and to consider the shoes 
themselves. On a hot day 








“pay” out of it. 
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To begin with, there is 
the merchandise itself. The 


Window Idea No. 3 


here is the promise of relief 
brought out vividly. The 
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captions, as follows, are suggested: 

“White is Youthful as Well as 
Cool.” 

“As Usual, Our White Shoes Are 
the Best from Smartest Resorts.” 

“The Shoes That Give You Most 
for Your Money During Hot 
Weather.” 

“Give Your Feet the Refreshing 
Feeling of Lightweight White 
Shoes.” 


Idea No. 2—Southern Window 


Apropos of the land developments 
of the South, this window will give 
a touch of humor to a window. A 
few imitation palm trees, a mirror 
for a lagoon and white strips of 
paper for streets laid out between 
plots green with artificial grass, and 
one has a Southern land develop- 
ment property. The humor comes 
in the “For Sale” signs posted on 
the land. Here are some sugges- 
tions for the signs to be posted by 
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Idea No. 3—Checkerboard Window 


This display brings the shoes right 
up to the front of the window and 
catches the eyes as quickly as the 
blacks and whites of the railroad 
crossing gates. An opaque paper 
pasted on the window in squares and 
the shoes mounted in the open spaces 
between with a black background at 
the back of window. This is a very 
simple thing to do. Just cut out all 
the black squares to a size that will 
allow plenty of room for the shoe 
display and paste them corner to 
corner. 

Or, if you rather not paste the 
window up, a curtain of reasonably 
priced material may be hung up 
about two feet back from the win- 
dow. It can be strung taut. 

The captions in a window like this 
might be something as follows: 

“White Canvas Shoes Cool as 
Chiffon.” 





———- 
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“White Brings a Real Suggestion 
of Northern Coolness.” 

“Right from the Southland on the 
Wings of Style.” 


Idea No. 4—Window for Alligator 
Shoes 


A shallow pan filled with water 
and some artificial grass around it. 
Put up signs “No Bathing Here— 
Alligators.” Get a branch of a tree 
and mount it to look like a regular 
tree and put a pickaninny doll up in 
the branches, and a few more 
darkies peering out from behind 
trees. 

If there happens to be a taxider- 
mist in town of whom one could hire 
a couple of stuffed alligators it 
would be a good thing, but if not the 
inference that the ’gators are in the 
pool is enough. Captions like the fol- 
lowing might be used for the white 
shoes: 

“Other Noted Products: of the 
Southland—White Footwear Styles.” 


Idea No. 5—The Alligator Window 
Follow-Up 


In a couple of days put an alli- 
gator skin on the grass and cross off 
the old sign lettering and put on 
instead the wording: “This Pond Is 
Safe. We Caught the Alligators 
and Are Making Shoes Out of 
Them.” A piece of alligator leather 
nailed on a board to dry might be 
included in this display. 

This time sit some darky dolls 
down on the bank with their feet in 
the water, and have the darky com- 
ing down out of the tree. 



































each pair of shoes: 

“For Sale—$4 a Foot.” 

“For Sale—A Lot for a Little.” 

“For Sale—An Investment that 
Will Yield 100 Per Cent Per Foot.” 

“For Sale—A Few Choice Lots 
Like These.” 

“For Sale—High, Dry and Airy. 
Restricted to High Priced Lines.” 

“For Sale—The Best Investment 
in Town.” 

A general display sign to read 
something like the following might 
be used to carry out the parody: 
“The Great Southern Development 

Co. Every Foot Guaranteed.” 
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The Inquiry: 

We are sending you 134 size 
sheets with description of the 
shoes, the heel height, the number 
of pairs and selling price. We will 
sincerely appreciate your distribut- 
ing these on each sheet the way the 
sizes should be bought in order to 
be well proportioned for trade in 
our section of the country. Also 
will appreciate any notations of 
comment you will make on each 
sheet regarding whether or not the 
line as described is desirable and 
if the number of pairs listed is too 
many or too few. 


The Answer: 


S for the other colors, perhaps 
A gunmetal, and rather surely 
brown, will be all right ‘in 
satin, though I’d prefer the bois 
de rose to any of the usual browns. 
I’d buy the bois de rose in kid, but 
not more than one brown, and no 
grays, champagne or parchment. 
Don’t you think it may be better to 
begin to forget the lighter shades 
and show chiefly the darker ones? 
I hesitate to make any comment 
on your memorandum for white kid 
slippers, because I do not know just 
what your idea is. If this were an 
assortment for spring and summer, 
I wouldn’t be inclined to suggest 
much of a change. But if it is for 
an early fall order, then I think you 
are ordering too many. In white 
kid, you might get along nicely with 
a single style, an opera for instance, 
supplemented with a one-strap pat- 
tern if you think you need more 
than one style. But I’d cut down 
the quantity about 60 per cent. 

You are not ordering very many 
white reignskin oxfords. That is 
all right. I think you can get as 
much business with two as with 
three styles, one with a 12/8 mili- 
tary heel, the other with a 15/8 
Cuban heel. 

I believe you can build up some 
staple business in oxfords. I would 
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have plenty of them all the time. 
But I would try to get the business 
on a showing of 3 styles in black 
instead of 6, and 2 in brown instead 
of 4. I’d buy an orthopedic oxford 
in black kid only, with an extension 
heel; and I’d buy black and brown 
kid and black and tan calfskin, on an 
easy running last with a 12/8 mili- 
tary heel and on a smart last with a 
15/8 Cuban heel. I think it wise to 
order a fairly good number of pairs 


In the issue of July 3 Mr. 
Johnson began the answer to 
this query, which is now 
carried forward in this issue. 
Mr. Johnson, last week, had 
reached, in his answer, the 
discussion of the properly 

blond 


balanced stock of 

slippers. He resumes with a 
general discussion of col- 
ored — this week and 
carries ugh with infor- 
mation on stock, buying 
—- size sheets, etc.— 





to a style, and I would play up 
strongly the blacks and tans and 
browns. 

You are ordering only one style 
in what seems to be distinctly a 
sport type, and only 46 pairs of this 
number. Here, again, is a point 
where you know your trade and I do 
not. But I would be inclined to go 
in stronger on sport shoes. An all- 
tan calfskin or grain leather is good, 
or a combination of tan and chrome; 
and, if your trade will pay the price, 
an all-white buckskin or a buckskin 
with tan saddle may be added. 


How Much Stock? 


I estimate that the number of 
pairs of shoes I suggest ordering, 
supplemented with a few other 
styles to which you may be par- 
tial and which you think you need, 
will make a good beginning for 





the new season. Close check on 
the way the stock stands from week 
to week after selling begins, and 
weekly orders on staples, and fre- 
quent ordering of new styles afte 
the season opens, will keep your 
stock of merchandise at top notch. 
An aggressive merchandising plan, 
which will lift your turnover up to 
two or better, ought to enable you 
to secure a total volume of some- 
thing like a hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the twelve months. This I 
think entirely feasible with the 
smaller stock and smaller capital in- 
vestment required by my suggested 
schedule of orders, compared with 
the schedule as it appears on your 
order sheets. I really believe that 
the assortment outlined herewith, in 
the quantities suggested, forms the 
basis for carrying on a large busi- 
ness. But of course I haven’t the 
necessary fact to check up on this 
point—the volume of business you 
expect to do in a season. 


UT if the quantity of merchan- 
dise seems too small to you, in 
the light of your knowledge of local 
conditions, then I’d suggest three 
things to do to enlarge your stock: 
1—Increase the number of pairs 
on several of the best styles in the 
buying schedule. 

2—Add a few more attractive pat- 
terns in straps or step-ins. 

3—Pick out some of the patterns 
in the buying schedule and order 
them in a few other materials or in 
other solid colors or combinations. 

This will not only increase your 
stock to the point where you think 
it ought to stand, but will also add 
to the variety of styles which con- 
stitute your assortment to offer to 
your trade. 

It should also be said, of course, 
that, as you look at samples in the 
salesmen’s lines, you will now and 
then see a different pattern which 
you admire, or a new combination of 
colors, or a new use of a material, 
and it may strike you as good busi- 
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ness to add this to your assortment. 
By all means, in a case like this, add 
the additional number, occasionally 
but not too often. Don’t buy the 
new style in all materials; don’t 
plunge; keep your number of styles 
down; and when you add an extra 
number in this way, don’t order the 
end sizes, but buy a good size range 
that will give you a chance to dis- 
pose of the entire lot when it is 
placed on your selling floor. 

To illustrate: If you are buying 
patent leather pumps in strap ef- 
fects, and you discover two or three 
patterns that are different and at- 
tractive, I see no harm in your 
buying them in patent leather in 
about 80 or 90 pair lots, or in one 
or two other materials, or in care- 
fully determined colors, if you care 
tc do so, in somewhat smaller quan- 
tities. This method of buying from 
time to time will increase your as- 
sortment and keep it sweetened up 
with the newest things as they come 
from the designers. 
policy which you are likely to be able 
to follow with safety, if the patterns 
which catch your fancy are really 
beautiful and pleasing in appear- 
ance. But this broadening of the 
assortment ought to be done, if at 
all, on the more reliable types of 
footwear, rather than on the more 
extreme novel effects such as are 
notably represented by fantastic de- 
signs and by some solid colors and 
striking color combinations. 

Some comment should be made on 
reordering and on sizing-in orders. 
In connection with this question, you 
will need to classify your stock ac- 
cording to a rigid plan, into—first, 
staples; second, all other styles. 
With your staples, the thing to do 
is to reorder, and to continue to 


And it is a 


keep your sizing-in orders following 
each other at frequent intervals. On 
all other merchandise, the safe rule 
is, Never size-in; never reorder. Sell 
out clean all your stock of footwear 
where the style element is in any 
sense a controlling factor; and when 
you see you are going to need more 
goods, buy something different every 
time. You yourself will have to 
make this classification of merchan- 
dise, based on your observation and 
your records of business in your 
own store, in selling to the people 
in your community. 


OW, please give attention to 

the following buying schedule, 
and judge it for what it may be 
worth to you, and by comparing it 
with your own memorandum, get 
out of it what value it may have in 
the way of reminder or suggestion. 


Buying Schedule Offered for Your 
Consideration 


House Slippers 


Boudoir slippers, with low heel; 
satin, in black, old rose, delft blue 
and lavender. Black 90 P pairs; 
colors, 36 E pairs each. Also black 
kid, 36 E pairs. 

Boudoir slippers, with soft sole; 
quilted satin, in black, delft blue and 
pink, 36 C pairs each. 

Felt slippers; in oxford gray, delft 
blue and old rose, 60 J pairs each. 

Indian moccasins, 36 D pairs. 

Pullman slippers; assortment of 
tan and black, amounting to 36 A 
pairs. 

House slippers; 
pairs. 


13 styles, 594 


Comfort Shoes 
Black kid, turns; Juliet, 54 I 
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pairs; one-strap, 48 G pairs; ox- 
fords, 36 B pairs. 
Comfort shoes; 3 styles; 138 pairs 


Pumps 
Strap patterns: 


Patent leather, 13/8 military heel. 

Patent leather, 15/8 Cuban heel. 

Patent leather, 16/8 Spanish heel. 

Patent leather, 18/8 spike heel 

Patent leather, arch-supporting con- 
struction 

Patent er 


Black satin, 12/8 military heel 
Black satin, 16/8 Spanish heel 
Black satin, 18/8 spike heel 

Black velvet, 16/8 spike heel 
Sauterne kid, 16/8 anish heel 
Sauterne satin, 16/8 Spanish heel... 
Dark brown satin, 16/8 Spanish heel. 
Bois de rose kid, 16/8 Spanish heel. . 
— kid, lizard trim; 16/8 Spanish 


Blond tia, 12/8 military heel 
Black kid, 12/8 military heel 
Black kid, arch-supporting construc- 


tion 
White kid, 12/8 military heel 
Black calfskin, 12/8 military heel. 
Tan calfskin, 12/8 military heel} 
Tan calfskin, arch supporting con- 
struction 


ont oh Onna 
CON OUT omen 
Syn ey ee 


Gore patterns: 


Patent leather, black ooze, calf- 
skin, dull black calfskin and tan calf- 
skin, 50 H pairs each; gray ooze calf- 
skin, 45 F pairs. All with 15/8 
Cuban heel. 


Opera patterns: 


Patent leather, 16/8 Seenth heel. 
Patent leather, 18/8 spike heel 
Black or Full 16/8 Spanish heel (Cut 


ne? 
Oa 


AANA HEN 
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White kid, 16/8 Spanish heel 

Blond kid, 16/8 Spanish heel 
Sauterne kid, 16/8 Spanish heel.... 
Black velvet, 16/8 Spanish heel 


Buckle patterns: 

Patent leather, black calfskin and 
tan calfskin; 15/8 Cuban heel; 50 H 
pairs each. 

Patent leather; fawn trim; 
Spanish heel; 45 F pairs. 


16/8 


A Striking Window in Black and White 


N O more striking effects in window 
displays can be arranged than 
those employing black and white, 
when used with the proper sense of 


artistic values. Here is a white shoe 
window recently seen at the L. Bam- 
berger & Company's store, Newark, 
N. J., in which black, in large quanti- 
ties, was used to set off the white 
shoes. Another striking feature of 
this display was the use of the new 
Sigel mann 
Practically all of the material, in- 
cluding the black draperies, the 
wrought iron set pieces and glass dis- 
play shelves, are recent importations 
oe constitute some of the better dis- 
play units featured at the Paris in- 
dustrial exposition last year. 
In addition to shoes, pages from the 
company’s own magazine, “Charm,” 
were used to display the latest styles 


in hosiery. 
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Pumps; 42 styles; 2482 pairs. 


Oxfords: 


Black kid; full orthopedic con- 
struction; 148 R pairs. 

Black kid; 12/8 heel; 148 R pairs. 

Black calfskin, tan calfskin, brown 
kid and white reignskin; 12/8 heel; 
71 M pairs white and 90 Q pairs of 
each of the others. 

Sport oxfords; 8/8 sport heel; 
tan, 65 K pairs; tan, chrome trim, 
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46 pairs; and 36 pairs each white 
buckskin and white buckskin with 
tan saddle. 

Oxfords; 10 styles; 820 pairs. 


Sizes and Widths to Order 


I have felt unwilling to write out 
sizes and widths on your order 
sheets, because I am so conscious 
that I am not sufficiently posted on 
the facts that affect your buying 
program. But I am going to add a 
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number of size charts here, to indi- 
cate just how I would buy certain 
types of footwear which you are 
thinking of purchasing. And if you 
agree with my thoughts on the sub- 
ject of buying, you can make use of 
these charts in filling out your order 
sheets. The charts are lettered, and 
accompanied with notations which 
show their usefulness in making out 
orders for the different styles. 

The size charts follow. 









CHARTA 3-4-5-6-7-8 























36 pairs 
E 2 4 S tw 8 4 
CHART B 4-5-6-7-8 
36 pairs 
E 124466643 
CHART C -4-5-6-7-8 
36 pairs 
22335664838 2 
CHART D -4-5-6-7-8 
36 pairs 
1235666421 
CHART E -4-5-6-7-8 
36 pairs 
Cc 1122333221 20 
D BEE e eS Fe 16 
CHART F 4-5 6-7-8 
45 pairs 
AA 233313 8 
A 11233221 15 
B te3e83903 42 17 
Cc ZSeaaees 5 
CHARTG -4-5-6-7-8-9 
48 pairs 
D 112333221 18 
B 1123444483211 30 


Typical Size Sheets 




















CHART H 4-5-6-7-8 
50 pairs 
AA 24223341 8 
A 122333211 15 
B 122332211 17 
¢ eee Ss SS | 10 
CHARTI 4-5-6-7-8 
54 pairs 
E 12233322 18 
EE 1244666 43 36 
CHARTJ 3-4-5-6-7-8 
60 pairs 
12446 810107 5 3 60 
CHART K -4-5-6-7-8 
65 pairs 
AA $4330 33 10 
A 112234421 20 
B 1122344421 24 
Cc 733333335 11 
CHART L -4-5-6-7-8 
69 pairs 
AA 122211 9 
A 12333221 17 
B 123444321 24 
Cc 11233332211 19 
CHART M 4-5-6-7-8 
71 pairs 
AA 1223321 14 
A 1223443 2 21 
B 1223444832 25 
Cc Serteas & | 11 
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83 pairs 
AAA 
AA 

A 


B 1 
Cc 


CHARTO 3 - 
89 pairs 
AAA 
AA 
A 
B 1 

Cc 


CHARTP 3 - 

90 pairs 
B 
Cc 1 
D 


CHART Q - 
90 pairs 
AAA 
AA 

A 


B 1 
Cc 


CHARTR 3 - 
148 Pairs 


AAA 
AA 


A 
B 
Cc 
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How to Use the Above Charts 


If you wish to make use of these 
charts in filling in sizes and widths 
on your order sheets, take notice of 
the following suggestions: 

Chart A—Use for Pullman slip- 
pers. 

Chart B—Use for black kid “com- 
fort” house slippers in oxford pat- 
tern. 

Chart C—Use for quilted satin 
boudoirs. 

Chart D—Use for Indian mocca- 
sins. 

Chart E—Use for colored satin 
boudoirs with low heel; also, kid, 
black. 

Chart F—Use for strap patterns 
in patent, patent trimmed with sau- 
terne and seal, black satin with spike 
heel, black velvet, sauterne satin, 
brown satin, blond kid with lizard 
trim, blond kid, white kid; gore pat- 
tern in gray ooze; opera patterns in 
all materials except patent leather 
with 16/8 Spanish heel, and except 
black satin, same heel, if you should 
prefer to use Chart O. Use Chart F 


also for the combination effect, in 
buckle pattern, with 16/8 heel. 

Chart G—Use for black kid “com- 
fort” house slippers in one-strap 
pattern. 

Chart H—Use for strap pattern in 
black satin with 12/8 heel, for gore 
pattern in all materials except gray 
ooze, and for all buckle patterns 
with 15/8 Cuban heel. 

Chart I—Use for black:kid “com- 
fort” house slippers in Juliet pat- 
tern. 

Chart J—Use for felt house slip- 
pers. 

Chart K—Use for sport oxfords; 
cut it down about one-half for white 
buck, solid or in combinations. 

Chart L—Use for strap patterns 
in black satin with 16/8 heel, and 
also sauterne kid, bois de rose kid, 
black kid, black calfskin and tan 
calfskin. 

Chart M—Use for white reign- 
skin oxfords with 12/8 heel. 

Chart N—Use for patent leather 
strap pump with 12/8 heel. 

Chart O—Use for opera pattern 
with 16/8 heel, in patent leather; 


also, black satin, unless you think 
it best to cut down the quantity and 
use Chart F. 2 

Chart P—Use for black satin bou- 
doirs with low heel. 

Chart Q—Use for strap patterns 
in patent leather with 15/8 and 
16/8 heels and with arch-supporting 
construction in patent and tan calf- 
skin; also, oxfords in black and tan 
calfskin and brown kid. 

Chart R—Use for strap patterns 
in black kid with arch-supporting 
construction, black kid oxford with 
12/8 heel, and full orthopedic con- 
struction in black kid oxford. 


Modification of Size Charts 


Any of the larger charts may be 
reduced in quantities by cutting out 
some of the end sizes or the extra 
widths. 

Any of the charts may be in- 
creased in quantities by adding more 
pairs in the center block of best- 
selling sizes, and vary occasionally 
by adding a few pairs to increase the 
range of the assortment beyond the 
limits of the center block. 
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Operating Expense Showed Only 
Slight Change in 1925 


median rentals and total expenses in 
the various groups: 
7~Percentages— 

Towns or Cities having to Sales 

Populations Rent Expenses 
Less than 8,000 2.28 23.52 
From 8,000 to 25,000... 3.23 
From 25,000 to 50,000.. 3.82 
From 50,000 to 100,000. 3.31 
From 100,000 to 400,000 5.16 
More than 400,000 5.80 


With regard to 
rent, the above 
——— figures may be 
Increas taken at their face 
value, as indicating that the percent- 
age of rent to net sales is greater in 
the larger cities than it is in the 
smaller. Presumably no _ special 
significance is to be attached to the 
slightly lower percentage shown for 
firms in cities with a population of 


Practically All 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 


from 50,000 to 100,000. 

The conclusion that total expenses 
vary in proportion to the population, 
based on the above figures, is not en- 
tirely warranted, however, due to the 
fact that the variation may be on ac- 
count of the volume of business rath- 
er than the size of the city. It is ob- 
vious that the gross sales bear some 
relation to the population of the city 
in which the store is located, and the 
following table shows that practically 
the same relationship exists between 
the percentage of net profit and gross 
sales that exists between the per- 
centage of net profit and population: 


Percentage 
of Expenses 
to Net Sales 
Firms having net sales: 
Less than $30,000 





From $30,000 to $50,000... 25.30 
From $50,000 to $100,000. . 28.07 
From $100,090 to $250,000. 26.89 
More than $250,000 30.09 

It will be observed in this connec- 
tion that for the past two years the 
lowest median percentage of expenses 
has been found in that group having 
net sales of from $30,000 to $50,000, 
but the above summary discloses 
that in 1925 the lowest median per- 
centage of expenses is in the group 
having the smallest net sales. 

It is encouraging to note that, 
there is an increase in the number 
of schedules received for 1925 over 
those for 1924, and it should be em- 
phasized that the value of the con- 
clusions arrived at from a study of 
the reports is directly in proportion 
to the number received. 


The Value of Departmentizing 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


pretty story such as this. Reading 
on, we find that the men’s depart- 
ment made in this month $246.84, 
or 11.75 per cent net profit. As the 
sales for this department were 22.77 
per cent of the total, this department 
was charged with 22.77 per cent of 
the operating expenses. That same 
principle is applied to each and 
every department, i.e., the percentage 
of a department’s sales to the total 
store’s sales is determined, then that 
percentage of the total expénse is 
charged to this department. In that 


way a fair and just determination 
of each department’s worth to the 
store is made. 

Information for these statements 
is taken from the sales slip which 
gives department number, stock 
number, cost and selling price. 
Men’s shoe numbers are in the 1000 
series, hosiery, 2000, women’s, 3000, 
and so on. Interest, insurance, taxes, 
improvements, etc., are pro rated 
through the term that they run, so 
that an exact equal amount is 
charged each month. 


The story is told of a foreigner 
whose female dog gave birth to a 
litter of puppies. He watched the 
helpless little blind dogs grope their 
way around soon after they were 
born. “They are all blind,’ he ex- 
claimed, and in a rage, dashed one 
against a tree. 

As he did so the little cuss opened 
his eyes. 

“Good heavens,” he said, “do you 
have to knock their brains out to 
get them to open their eyes?” 





Birthplace of American 
Shoemaking 


Salem, in the heart of the North 
Shore district, celebrated its ter- 
centenary during the week of the 
Boston shoe and leather exhibition. 

Thomas Beard, the first American 
shoemaker of record, settled in 
Salem in 1629. So it will soon be 
time to celebrate the tercentenary 


of American shoemaking. 

The Tapley shoe shop, a fine spe- 
cimen of the shoe factory of a cen- 
tury ago, is preserved at the Essex 
Institute. Also, in the Essex Insti- 
tute is a fine collection of Colonial 
styles in shoes, stockings and ap- 
parel, and in the Peabody Museum 
in Salem is a large collection of 
leather and shoes from far lands, 
illustrating the,handicraft of semi- 


civilized and savage people. 

In Salem and nearby are large 
shoe and leather factories, illustra- 
tive of the present period of the 
development of the shoe and allied 
industries. Among them are the 
United Shoe Machinery Co. at 
Beverly and also the plants of the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Hunt, 
Rankin Co., Winslow Bros. & Smith, 
the Beebes and others in Peabody. 
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asfel Shades. .... 


Answer the Newest Color Vogue for Fall 


In these close grained Luxor Pastel Shades you'll find the mellow- 
ness and fitting qualities which make fine footwear possible. 









In the completed shoe their faultless color uniformity means perfect 
harmony of patterning and the exclusive Luxor tannage brings a 
certainty of smooth fitting comfort. 


Make your style footwear selections in these LUXOR LEATHERS. 











Pearl Grey Carmel Sand 

Crystal Grey Cedarwood Bamboo 

Opal Grey Blonde Ivory 

Camel Sauterne Paris 
Parchment 






Samples of these Luxor Pastel Shades sent on request. 








Write for Booklet 
“The Story of Leather.” 
Free to You. 











The OH1O LEATHER COMPANY 
GIRARD~OHIO 
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SHOE TRAVELER NEWS 


Conducted by Helen M. Haney, Associate Editor 
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The Glad Hand Committee 
Did Big Things 

The “Glad Hand Committee” of 
the Boston Shoe and Leather Fair, 
headed by T. A. Delany, secretary 
of the National Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation, and a bunch of “good 
knights of the grip” made every 
visitor to “The Hub” feel right at 
home during the days of July 6-8. 
The crowning event of the Fair was 
the boat sail around Massachusetts’ 
famous North and South shores. 

The aim of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee was to keep everybody happy. 
This slogan was sounded by Chair- 
man T. A. Delany at all of the meet- 
ings held to plan for this entertain- 
ment de luxe. The hospitality and 
registration committees were so 
formed that their personnel con- 


Lawrence P. Duffy, captain of “the 
Merry Crew” 


sisted of travelers making every sec- 
tion of the United States, so that at 
the very beginning the buyers’ first 
meeting was with someone they 
knew. On the boat trip, all talk of 
business was strictly forbidden. The 
members of the entertainment com- 
mittee shook hands with the idea of 
welcome only in mind—not as if the 
members thereof were looking for 
orders. 


Duffy Directed Boat Sail “Stunts” 


Lawrence P. Duffy, sub-chairman 
of the entertainment committee on 
the boa€ trip, who travels for Greg- 
ory & Read Co., an ex-Dartmouth 
man, was in charge of the special 
“stunts” which were pulled off from 
the time the boat started at four 
o’clock until a late hour at night. A 
party of-about 1000 shoemen sailors 
and crew voted that they had “the 
best time ever.” 

Syd. L. Curry headed the commit- 
tee in charge of “eats.” “Syd” did 
the directing in this line to “the 
king’s taste,” with the best caterer 
in Boston “on the job.” 


“Bunny” Armstrong, Song Leader 


“Bunny” Armstrong, who has dis- 
tinguished himself on many past oc- 





‘Time Extension 
Granted on N. S. T. A. 
Insurance Applications 


Whereas July 1 was origi- 
nally set as the closing date 
for applications to the N. S. 
T. A. Group insurance poli- 
cies of $1,000 at the very low 
rate of approximately $16 a 
year, and without medical ex- 
amination, the time is now ex- 
tended for a few weeks, on ac- 
count of the fact that many 
members claim that they have 
either been away on trips or 
changed home or firm ad- 
dresses and that literature 
issued by the National office 
has not reached them. 

Secretary Delany says that 
requests for insurance feature 
will be taken advantage of by 
the great majority of mem- 
bers, as applications received 
show, but in order to give 
those members, who by acci- 
dent, or otherwise, have failed 
to make application, a few 
more weeks of grace are ex- 
tended. 

' Many manufacturers are 
giving these N. S. T. A. Group 
insurance policies to every 
member of their salesforces. 














casions as a song leader, led the 
singing. 

Charles W. Morrill, Sr., vice-presi- 
dent of the N. S. T. A., who repre- 
sents the Durand Shoe Co., took 
especial care of the wholesalers, both 
on the boat and during the show, 
while “Billy” Noll, for over a quar- 
ter of a century secretary of the 
Boston Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
was “there” every minute with his 
little black bag containing statistics 
on any subject about which visitors 
might ask. 


Cahill Salesmen on Trips 


The Cahill Shoe Co., Cincinnati, 
makers of “Cahill’s Catchy Crea- 
tions,” now have the following sales- 
men in their respective territories, 
showing a complete line for fall: 
Thomas Cahill, New York and East- 


Syd L. Curry, chief steward of 
the crew 


ern cities; Robert Cahill, Chicago 
and Northwestern cities; Harry Ca- 
hill, Oklahoma and Arkansas; John 
Hach, Michigan and Florida; B. W. 
McKeown, Ohio; George Schuette, 
Indiana and parts of Ohio; R. J. 
Patrick, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and parts of Virginia; W. W. 
Watkins, Kentucky and Tennessee; 
T. P. Preddie, Texas; James Prall, * 
Cleveland; Charles Auer, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and parts of 
Virginia; Charles D. Griffith, Cali- 
fornia; T. E. Wilson, Mississippi 
and Louisiana; J. G. Coleman, Ala- . 
bama, Georgia and Florida. 
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C. A. Sabine, who will take 

charge of men’s styles and. direct 

the sales on men’s welt shoes for 
Craddock-Terry Co. 


Sabine with Craddock-Terry 


C. A. Sabine, one of the best- 
known authorities in the country in 
the making, selling and styleing of 
men’s shoes, until recently sales 
manager of Whitman & Keith Co., 
Campello, has joined forces with 
Craddock-Terry Company, to take 
charge of men’s styles and to direct 
the sales on men’s welt shoes. 

Mr. Sabine comes from the 
“Men’s Shoe City” of Brockton, 
Mass., where he commenced his 
life’s work on shoe making, style- 
ing and distributing at the factory 
of the Charles A. Eaton Co., later 
for several years he was one of the 
executives of the Marion Shoe Co. 


A Big Job for a Big Man 


In Mr. Sabine’s new affiliation he 
has engaged in a big job, with tre- 
mendous possibilities, but his past 
experience has ideally fitted him to 
“measure up” to the fullest extent. 
He states—“The men’s factory of 
the Craddock-Terry Company has 
a capacity of about 3600 pairs of 
shoes a day to retail at $4, $5 and 
$6. It is the fourth largest shoe 
company in the United States. I 
feel that mine is one of the big- 
gest jobs in men’s shoes in the 
country and I am going to try to 
make it a whole lot bigger.” 


Ohio Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the Ohio Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, held at the 
club rooms at the Chittenden Hotel, 
Columbus, on the last Friday in 
June, Harland Rhoads was elected 
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president, William Kouns was elected 
vice-president, George Campbell sec- 
ond vice-president; George F. Scholl 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
The following were elected direct- 
ors: P. W. Smith, J. J. Kaltenbrun, 
Ed. McLeod, Richard Hock, L. I. 
Brandt and E. C. Bigelow. 


Ross Myers with J. W. 
Carter 


Ross R. Myers has resigned his po- 
sition as president of the Ross Shoe 
Co., Marlboro, Mass., which company 
has been sold to the Conrad Shoe 
Co. of Brockton, Mass., and has 
joined the J. W. Carter organization 
of Nashville, Tenn. In this new po- 
sition he will have charge of style 
for the product of all of the Carter 
group of factories. He will also 
have charge of a salesforce to mar- 





who 


Benson Pushin, 
covers Cincinnati, South 


Ohio, Kentucky and 
Indiana for the Dia- 
mond Shoe Co. This is 
Mr. Pushin’s second 
season out with the 
Diamond Shoe Co., and 
he is “making good on 
the job.” The retail 
shoe merchants in his 
section like the “pep” 
that he puts behind his 
line. His office is lo- 
cated at 337 Forest 
Avenue, Cincinnati 


ket the specialty line of calf shoes to 
the larger city trade. 


New Factories 


Mr. Myers states: “The J. W. Car- 
ter interests have built three new 
modern factories of 3500 pairs ca- 
pacity each during the past two 
years to specialize in the making of 
their product. Calf shoes will be 
produced in one of these factories, 
kangaroo in another, and the third 
will be operated as a vici kid plant.” 

Mr. Myers’ connection in the in- 
dustry covers a period of twenty- 
four years, he having spent twenty- 
one years on the salesforce of the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. and three 
years with the Ross Shoe Co. and 
the Conrad Shoe Co. jointly. 
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Silberman with Bell Bros. 


Leo Silberman, formerly with the 
Springvale Shoe Co., is now with 
Bell Bros. Co. of Biddeford; Maine. 
He sells Belgrade McKays. Mr. Sil- 


berman’s. territory will be in the 
Middle West. 






Philip Green Sells Charles 
Meis Line 


Philip H. Green of New York, 
widely known in Eastern markets 
and formerly president of the Greeti 
Shoe Co. of Boston, has recently been 
appointed by the Charles Meis Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., which is the 
manufacturing division of the 
Charles Meis Shoe Co., to represent 
its factory line nationally. 

Mr. Green opened his campaign of 
CMSC-made McKays with an initia) 
showing at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, during the days of the Bos- 
ton Shoe and Leather Fair. Mr. 
Green has moved his residence from 
New York to Cincinnati so as to be 
in c'ose touch with the factory and 


main office. He will also assist in 
styling. 

Mr. Green states: “The Charles 
Meis line is well and favorably 


known throughout the Middle West. 
I shall endeavor to introduce it in a 
similar manner to buyers in other 
sections of the country. In addition 
to the fancy McKay footwear, the 
Charles Meis Shoe Manufacturing 
Co. make a very attractive line of 
leather and covered heel arch sup- 
port shoes, which are being sold 
profitably by a number of the large 
retail shoe merchants and shoe de- 
partments in the Central West.” 





Philip H. Green, who represents 


nationally the factory line of 
The Charles Meis Shoe Manufac- 
turing Co. 
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Reasons Why— 


Huiskamp Bros. Co., Keokuk, Iowa 
Equip Shoes with USKIDE Soles 


USKIDE keeps 
the shoes in shape 
for a longer time. 


Two. 


More shoe dealers than ever 
are specifying USKIDE 
Soled shoes — because so 
many of their customers ask 


for USKIDE Soled shoes. 





USKIDE advertising is 
creating more and more 
demand for USKIDE 
Soled shoes. 














Specify “U. S.”’ Spring- 
Step Rubber Heels 


Everywhere, shoe wearers 
are asking for the heel that 
is made of ‘‘Sprayed Rub- 
ber” because of its greater 
comfort and longer wear. 


Watch for more reasons 
why shoe manufacturers 


prefer USKIDE Soles. 











United States @ Rubber Company 


TRADE MARK 


1790 Broadway, New York 
Sole and Heel Stocks in our following Branches: 


Boston Chicago New Orleans New York Cincinnati St.Louis Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles San Francisco 


Specify Shoes Equipped with 


USKIDE Soles 
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This Is the Time to Feature 
Bathing Shoes 


Golf Shoe Windows Attract Trade 


ERE is no better time to sell 
bathing shoes than during the 
warm weather. There is no 
more attractive merchandise to fea- 
ture in shoe store windows or in- 
terior cases than bathing shoes in 
their brilliant colors, to match, or 
contrast, with the other special 
bathing apparel of this season’s 
mode. For nowadays the Ameri- 
can girl and her mother are most 
particular about what they shall 
wear on the beach as well as in the 
water, and more especially on pa- 
rade on the beach. 


N advertisement in the local pa- 
A per or in other consumer lit- 
erature, on bathing shoes, links up 
well with the store display. An ad 
might be worded as follows: 





Bathing Shoes to Match Caps 


Do you know that we have 
the correct color combinations 
in bathing shoes to match, or 
harmonize, with your rubber 
cap? 

Do you also know that in 
order to thoroughly enjoy a 
swim, bathing shoes must be 
properly fitted? 

There are sizes and kinds 
of bathing shoes, just as there 
are sizes and kinds of other 
shoes. Not every kind of a 
bathing shoe is adapted to all 
feet. We have a wide variety, 
to fit every type of foot, and 
our shoe salesmen are espe- 
cially trained to give custom- 
ers the right fitting service. 

We would be pleased to 
have you call and inspect our 
new line of bathing shoes, in 
the very latest patterns and 
color combinations. 


Name of store 








F a special bathing shoe window 
is arranged, a merchant has the 
opportunity to surround the mer- 
chandise with many other attrac- 


tive accessories such as the animal 
rubber floats, in “frog” or “duck” 
effects; the large and brilliantly 
colored rubber balls, bathing caps, 
bathing bags of rubberized chintz; 
gay cretonne parasols, rubber gar- 
ters, white webbing belts and even 
rubber shoulder flowers and rubber 
skirts, which the fashionable ladies 
are wearing over their one-piece 
bathing suits en route from bath 
house to the water. With the va- 
rious newspapers showing the 
latest styles in bathing caps, and 
the proper length of rubber skirts 
to wear in bathing, rubber bathing 
shoes take on a new consumer in- 
terest. 


Black “Collegiate” 

gaiter. Made b 

United States Rub- 
ber Co. 


S this is vacation season, among 
the trims which will sell more 
pairs are those featuring golf shoes 
with rubber soles. The rubber soled 
golf shoe is a practical one. It can be 
worn on the links and then right 
into the club house; it can be worn 
to work in the morning, if the 
wearer so chooses. There are so 
many different kinds of rubber soles 
and heels, which are as interesting 
as to color and design as the upper 
of the shoe, and golf shoes displayed 
showing sole and heel as well as 
upper make a pleasing combination. 
A recent visit to Chicago disclosed 
the fact to the writer of this rubber 
letter than Hanan & Son’s big shoe 
store at the corner of East Madison 


Street and North Wabash Avenue 
is devoting one of its large windows 
to an exclusive golf shoe trim. A 
green grass rug and several golf 
“kits” set off the window to good 
advantage. Its manager, B. A. 
Baughart, believes that a_ special 
trim of golf shoes makes a strong 
appeal to the consumer during the 
summer season. 


HE Walk-Over Shoe Store at 

Fort Worth is making a strong 
bid for the golf shoe trade. Right up 
front in the store is a large six-foot 
paper grass square, representing a 
putting green, on which is an out- 
door settee. Golf shoes for both 
men and women, sticks, bag and ball 
complete the trim. This display has 
been the means of adding an aver- 
age of one extra pair of golf shoes 
a day to the store’s sales, according 
to M. A. Daniels, manager. 

With Bobby Jones of Atlanta, Ga., 
winning the open golf championship 
of the British Isles, and thus prov- 
ing conclusively that he is the 
premier medal golfer of the world, 
Americans have taken a new interest 
in the great outdoor game, as well 
as all of its equipment, in which 
shoes stand forth prominently. 

Golf is yearly gaining an ever- 
increasing number of devotees. A 
writer for a sports magazine, who 
has personally visited in the last five 
years some 3800 golf courses in the 
United States, traveling about 200,- 
000 miles via motor from Chicago, 
estimates that there are about 2,000,- 
000 men and women in this country 
playing golf. He states that the 
game is developing at the rate of 
about 10 to 15 per cent annually 
and that the development is pretty 
generally the same throughout the 
country. For instance, in Montana 
there are now 60 golf courses; ten 
years ago there were four. The 
average professional golfer has al- 
ways in his footwear wardrobe four 
pairs of golf shoes. , 

There is a good profit in selling 
golf shoes—more can be sold if 
they are featured in store window 
and interior. 
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AOCHESTE R 


SHOES 





Whites—Reptilian Effects 
Parchments—Satins— 
Patents 


“Gila” “Speed” 


BS544 Black Satin .... . 
BS31 Mottled \ ad) BS70 Patent ........- 
Lizard $5. Ye: BS69 Black Satin 


BS79 White Calf ....$4.75 
BS89 Parchment Calf. red 





SIZES AND WIDTHS 
AA..4%-8 A..4-8 B..3%-8 O0..3-8 


The MENIHAN COMPANY “Clare: 


SHOEMAKERS FOR WOMEN 


Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. BS78 Black Satin .... 























New York Office: 612 Marbridge Bidg. Oak Cal., Office: 424 Belvi Ave. 
B. W. MOYLAN ae akland, Cal» 9 "anusHine' ™ “"° 


Chicago Office: M aati Hotel Los Angeles Office: 107 East Sth St. 





F. J. SA’ . HOLLANDER 


Makers of Menthan Arch-4té Shoe 
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Retail Trade Swings Into 
Summer Clearances 


Business Brisk in Most Centers 








BALTIMORE 





[ 








Clearance Sales On 


A number of retailers are now 
having clearances in their odds and 
ends. Some whites are included, 
but they are mostly whites from 
last season. In most instances 
where shoes were advertised at re- 
duced prices, mention of the exclu- 
sion of white shoes is made in the 
advertisement. Many colored kids, 
especially the light shades in rep- 
tile trim, placed a prominent part 
in the reduction sales. 

Some retailers report whites are 
selling well and expect to do as 
well and even better with them than 
last year. Others report that the 
weather has been too cool and that 
the few warm days were too few in 
number to allow any volume on this 
footwear. Although dealers did not 
stock whites heavily, more whites, 
it is expected in some stores, will 
be carried over this year thar last. 

Novelty summer shoes such as 
the Deauville sandals, the straw 
shoes and the pastel and flowered 
linens, are selling in the better 
shops as well as in the stores 
handling the moderate priced shoes, 
prices ranging anywhere from $4 
to $32. To be sure, these shoes are 
not selling in volume, but they are 
interesting innovations for the sea- 
son. 











| BOSTON 


Whites Sell Well 


The retail shoe trade of, Boston 
enjoyed an excellent business last 
week, with white shoes the big fea- 
ture. One straps, with medium, 
covered heels, are the leaders, with 
eperas and front gores the second 
and third choice. Even as late as 
the first week in June, many mer- 
chants were doubtful about the 
good selling possibilities of white 
shoes, but with the good weather 
of the third and fourth weeks of 
June and the opening week of July, 





there was so much of a rush for 
white shoes, especially in kid and 
canvas straps, that merchants found 
it difficult to supply all of the 
wanted -sizes. 

As to hosiery, the sheer chiffons, 
with all silk tops, are favorites, on 
account of the very short-skirt 
vogue; medium weight silks, with 
lisle tops and feet, come next; a 


YOUNG'S iseec0y] FOR MEN 








ae 9, SPEED’ ES 








A Timely Hook Up 


Young’s Shoe Stores of Los An- 
geles, recently hooked up local inter- 
est in a popular novel with retailing 
of men’s blond shoes. One of the 
best-known movie writers has just 
published a book entitled “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes.” Young took the 
title as a headline for a striking ad- 
vertisement on blond shoes for men. 


heavy, guaranteed silk is also a 
favorite. Service weights, with 
lisle tops and heels, continue good 
sellers. There is a demand for 
stockings with narrow fitting 
ankles... White hosiery sells well 
with the white shoes—but the flesh 
and light blond shades, with bois 
du rose, pearl, moonlight and ecstasy, 
the latter, a neutral shade on the 
beige tones, for wear with patent 
leather shoes, is in demand. 

Polishes and cleaners are moving 
well, especially with white shoes. 
Buckles are moving slowly, but a 
larger sale on these goods is antici- 
pated this fall. 

General business conditions in 
the retail shoe trade continue good, 
with a bright future for those 
stores who are giving good service 
and good merchandise, backed up 
by good publicity. 








: NEW YORK 

















Sales Now the Feature 


Those retailers who had not en- 
tered the clearance sale field before 
July 4, did so immediately after- 
ward, and attention is now centered 
largely on sale shoes, so far as New 
York is concerned. The initial re- 
ductions placed upon remaining 
stocks of spring shoes are small, in 
fact, smaller than usual in most 
stores. One example is that of a 
well-known Thirty-fourth Street 
shop, which usually puts a price of 
around $9 on its sale shoes and 
which this year announced its 
clearance sale at $10.85. 

White shoes are stressed in the 
sales, but here, as well, as in other 
types of footwear, the price cuts 
have been rather small. Despite 
adverse weather conditions through- 
out May and June, the sale of whites 
has continued steady, and although 
it is doubtful if the total white busi- 
ness this year will reach that of 
last year, most merchants express 
themselves as satisfied with the re- 
sults. Bad weather and the vogue 
for light colored kids tended to cut 
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When Smart Folk Buy Shoes 


They Always Choose TANDRITE CALF 


HE trend of fashion in 

foot-wear for town and 

country this autumn 

demands the unrivaled 

, quality of TANDRITE 
(]andeite CALF in black and those 
_ Gt shades which are des- 
tined to be the mode. 





FE. HUBSCHMAN & SONS, INC. 
S. W. Cor. Orianna and Willow Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
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into the sales of whites to some ex- 
tent. Many merchants had antici- 
pated the latter effect and bought 
their whites accordingly. The re- 
maining stocks of whites are main- 
ly those in the fancy class. Plain 
whites have sold best. 

Aside from sale shoes, demand 
has shifted strongly toward blacks, 
with patent leather as the leading 
material. Black satin also is re- 
ported to be in better demand than 
for some time past and black moire 
also is making some impression. 

The sale of straw shoes is hold- 
ing up well. The light colored kids 
have dropped in demand, but as yet 
there has been no deep price cut- 
ting on these. 


| CHICAGO | 


Clearances Started 


In spite of the fact that sales 
have been very satisfactory for the 
past two weeks merchants as a 
whole are still pretty heavily 
stocked, especially with footwear 
which was bought for late spring 
and early summer selling, and as a 
result quite a few of the loop stores 
have anticipated the season some- 
what and have inaugurated their 
clearance sales. From a purely an- 
alytical viewpoint this is a difficult 
situation when perhaps a half or 
at least a third of the stocks are 
still to be sold and the only result 
that is possible is a lowering gen- 
erally of the price level for the 
summer. 

White footwear has done fairly 
well, but the season as a whole has 
been disappointing, for there has 
been very little white footwear 
weather. Stocks in white shoes are 
not very heavy anywhere, although 
there are more of the trimmed 
variety of whites in the stores than 
anything else. Plain white kid foot- 
wear was the most popular and a 
few light tan reptile trimmed mod- 
els showed an attraction to the 
buyers. 

Up to the present it has been a 
great season for sport shoes and 
golf hose or the multi-colored hose 
of the golf types. There has been 
more low heeled footwear sold in 
Chicago this summer than ever be- 
fore ...and more high heeled 
than in many years. 

The extremely high heels, 18 and 
20 and 22/8 were not so popular. 
The 20/8 heel marked about the 
limit most women would choose and 
the 18/8 the most popular. 

The extreme blond shades... 
the rose tinted blonds of sauterne 
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and cedarwood shades and the 
grays have been selling well, espe- 
cially trimmed with the many varie- 
ties of reptile leathers. At the 
present time the most widely sold 
novelties are of the patent leather 
strap type with tan reptile trim- 
mings slashed over vamp or toe or 
quarter in loop and in geometric 
zig-zag. 

The men’s business has been bet- 
ter in the past few weeks than it 
has in months and there’s consider- 
ably more optimism among the 
men’s stores. Stocks are still plenty 


> 


San Jose’s recent development in- 
cludes a new 48-foot electric sign 
just installed in front of the 
Herold Shoe Co. store. fine 
piece of outdoor advertising 
heavy enough and few fall shoes are 
arriving and in many cases not 
many are yet ordered. Sales on the 
summerweight type of footwear 
have been good, although the move- 
ment has lacked the necessary pub- 
licity in a style way to make it 
bring in the additional business 
that it could have. Not many cases 
are recorded where the summer- 
weight shoe was bought on its light 
weight feature for summer wear. 
There have been many shoes of the 
two tone type sold in a semi-sport 
pattern for everyday wear and as in 
the women’s lines, it has been a fine 
season for golf or sport footwear. 


MILWAUKEE 


Business Steady 


Steady buying characterized the 
week preceding the Fourth of July 


in Milwaukee stores. Favorable 
weather, following on a cool spring 
and early summer acted as a stim- 
ulant to late June and early July 
buying, and shoe merchants were 
eager to place on the books as much 
business as possible before the be- 
ginning of the sale season. 

Colored kids maintain their lead 
as the season advances, and deal- 
ers believe that they will continue 
for fall, with a trend to ‘slightly 
darker shades, There has also been 
a fair call for whites in this pre- 
Fourth rush and footwear of a 
sports character-has been in great 
demand. 

One feature of the past week or 
two has been a revival of interest 
in black satins. During the spring 
months, satins were practically 
dead, but June,has seen them pick 
up gradually until they are again 
assuming a place of some impor- 
tance in the trade. Black patents 
are also moving in good volume. 

Although Frame Bros. have been 
selling a greater percentage of light 
tan kids théy are now beginning to 
place a little more emphasis on 
early fall styles. A. Frame, a mem- 
ber of the firm, comments on the 
demand for black satins, stating 
that several pump styles of D’Orsay 
suggestion have been selling out 
in a short time.* One pattern is un- 
adorned, but the others have con- 
servative buckles of rhinestones, 
while one has a novelty triangular 
buckle effect of self material 
trimmed with bead-work. 

“Oxfords have been moving a lit- 
tle more briskly in the past two 
weeks, and they look very promis- 
ing for fall,” said Mr. Frame. “One 
new style we are sponsoring for 
early fall is a two-eyelet tie of rep- 
tile grain with a scalloped tongue 
and trim of plain kid. This appears. 
in a shade of tan termed copper- 
head. Just now we are playing 
patent leather fairly strong as an 
early fall material.” 





| 


=] 


Business Satisfactory 


The volume of June business has 
proved more. satisfactory than 
earlier reports indicated it would be. 
Warmer weather during the last two 
weeks of June brought out buyers 
in larger numbers so that the total 
sales of the month are approxi- 
mately equal to that of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 

Summer sales were announced 
this year in some stores before July 
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The all-year-round 
sport shoe 


Top Notch 
GRIP-SURE 


is the original 
patented 
suction-cup, 
molded-soled 
shoe 





A distinctive shoe 
for distinctive stores 





THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
E7, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


RIP jj SURE 
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4, which is the usual date of such 
announcements. White footwear is 
being slaughtered in some stores in 
an effort to clean up this hazardous 
stock, although many stores report 
a shortage of the better selling sizes 
in the more desirable styles. Sev- 
eral buyers announced their inten- 
tion of cleaning up without reorder- 
ing short sizes. 

The early summer sales have 
proved popular with the public. The 
seating capacity of some stores was 
at a premium during the opening 
days of the sales. As usual, the first 
announcements came from the more 
exclusive shops on Washington 
Boulevard. The reason given for 
this is that many of their customers 
will leave for their summer homes 
immediately after the Fourth, or 
preceding that holiday. They find 
that by making the reductions pre- 
vious to this expected exodus that 
many of: their customers purchase 
several pairs because of the low 
prices and the fact that they will 
not be paid for until their return in 
the fall. 

Novelty footwear in men’s lines is 
selling as well as a similar class in 
women’s. One store reported that 
snakeskins introduced by them found 
an immediate market with the 
younger men. 





| PHILADELPHIA 





Business Fair 


Despite adverse weather condi- 
tions, which tended to keep down 
the sale of white shoes particularly, 
Philadelphia shoe retailers have 
done a good spring business and, 
which clearance sales are the order 
of the day now, the price cuts have 
been modest. The knife was not put 
into white shoes until after the 
Fourth of July, and then only to a 
small extent. Several of the larger 
retailers feel that their total sales 
of whites this year will equal that 
of last year, despite the rather late 
start. Most of them brought only 
about as many whites as they sold 
last year, so that the carryover this 
year will not be large. 

So far, the Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position in progress in Philadelphia 
has not brought much additional 
business to the city’s retailers. How- 
ever, with the formal opening of the 
exposition on July 5 by President 
Coolidge it is expected that greater 
crowds will come into the city, and 
this probably will stimulate retail 
trade as a whole. 

One of the outstanding features 
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of the women’s shoe business is the 
increased demand for black shoes, 
particularly patent leather. The 
light shades of kid have fallen off 
in demand considerably. Merchants 
seem to have anticipated this and 
have not been caught with heavy 
stocks. 

In men’s shoes, the lighter shades 
of calf are doing fairly well and the 
light-weight shoe idea is making 
steady progress. 





Science of Shoes 


Leather in shoes is a com- 
plex combination of atoms, and 
nobody has yet been able to 
identify the atom. These at- 
oms in leather are held to- 
gether by an electro-chemical 
force, which is as mysterious 
in its powers as is the radio 
wave that transmits sound 
through space. So K. H. Gus- 
tavson, chemist for C. D. Kep- 
ner & Co., Boston leather mer- 
chants, told the fourth annual 
Colloid Chemistry Symposium, 
at Cambridge, Mass., the other 
day. After reading this, shoe 
clerks may feel a greater re- 
spect for the shoes which they 
handle. 











Ben B. Blythe with Thomas 
D. Mackey Co. 


Ben B. Blythe, well known shoe 
salesman who hails from Rochester, 
N. Y., has joined the sales force of 
the Thomas D. Mackey Company of 
Brooklyn, and will cover the big 
cities from Rochester to Denver. 

Ben is one of the active members 
of the Rochester Association of 
Traveling Shoe Salesmen and is well 
known in the trade, having spent his 
entire business life in the shoe busi- 
ness. 


Golden Rule Dividends 


LYNN.—A book of dividend checks, 
as thick as a popular novel, and three 
checks to each page, was signed by 
“Jim” Daly, manager of Daly’s 
Golden Rule Shop, July 1, and the 
checks were distributed among the 
more than 400 part owners and work- 
ers in the enterprise. This was the 
July dividend on both preferred and 
common stock. This shop is run on a 
Golden Rule basis. 
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Shoe Plant Planned for 
Corning, N. Y. 


CoRNING, N. Y.—Corning is to 
have a shoe factory if plans now 
under way materialize. L. E. Mac- 
Durfee, who has been in Corning for 
several weeks, says that a company, 
to be known as the Steuben Shoe 
Company, Inc., is to be incorporated 
soon. The company will be incor- 
porated at $50,000 for the manufac- 
ture of men’s and boys’ shoes. 

Among the local people prominent 
in perfecting the plans of the com- 
pany are Frank and Clyde Lipinski, 
Fred Lipps and B. Frank Towne. 

Mr. MacDurfee, who is to be man- 
ager of the new company, comes to 
this city from Portsmouth, Ohio, 
where he was connected with the 
Arch Preserver plant of the Selby 
Shoe Company. 


New Shoe Department 
Opened in Miami 


MIAMI, FLA.—A new men’s store 
has been opened here by Wolfe’s, 
the well known clothing firm, which, 
since the recent death of the sole 
owner, R. T. Wolfe, is being con- 
ducted under the management of 
Mrs. Wolfe. Samuel Montgomery is 
manager of the clothing and fur- 
nishing end of the business and C. 
H. Adkins is manager of the new 
shoe department. The shoe depart- 
ment has single shelves and the color 
scheme of the department is ivory 
trimmed with pea green and silver. 
There is space on the shelving for 
about 3000 pairs. Shoes for men 
from $8 to $15 will be featured and 
the policy of the store will be prop- 
erly to fit every foot. Patterns, 
while stylish to the last degree, will 
be fewer in number so that the 
range of sizes may be longer. Mr. 
Adkins has been in the shoe business 
for 12 years, having come to Wolfe’s 
from Cowen’s store. 


New Manager Announced 


F. W. Jones, who has just been 
appointed general sales manager 
for the Olson Shoe Manufacturing 
Co. of Chippewa Falls, Wis., was 
introduced to the employees of the 
company at a dance and program. 
The gathering was held as a general 
social meeting which would bring 
the entire organization and which 
would create a better feeling be- 
tween employees and members of 
th firm. H. E. McMahon, factory 
superintendent, was master of cere- 
monies. 
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Formed Secret Society to 
Sell More Shoes 


There are lots of ways of getting 
the college men’s trade. Some stores 
say, “Please trade with me,” and let 
it go with that. Then others go 
after it a little stronger. 

A shipment of sharkskin shoes 
furnished Tarkoff’s of Boulder, Colo., 
with a motif. Now, lots of stores 
have sold sharkskin shoes, have done 
a mild bit of newspaper advertising, 
but what one has had the originality 
to institute a new secret order, 
founded upon the wearing of this 
particular leather? Brother Shark- 
sters were known in the daytime by 
the token of the tooth, at night by 
certain words and grips. Interest 
was kept up by good-sized copy in 
the “Silver and Gold,” the uni- 
versity’s newspaper. 


Show Accessories with Shoes 


BALTIMORE.—Hahn’s window pre- 
sented a new phase in window trim- 
ming for shoe stores recently. Shoes 
of finely woven straw with corre- 
sponding straw hats were on display, 
also Chinese or pajama _ sandals. 
Traveling bags and a trunk lent 
much toward vividly creating “the 
going away window.” The shoes re- 
tail at $9.75, as do the hats. Among 
the styles here were the woven 
straw of many colors in the D’Orsay 
style, one strap spike and Cuban heel 
with collar, heel and strap of blond 
kid, also in gray and green kid trim- 
ming. This shop is showing an ox- 
ford with patent vamp gray kid 
instep, quarter and spike heel. The 
shoe has a side lacing of four 
diamond shape eyelets. The same 
style appears in all white kid, also 
combination reptile effects of blond 
and brown. A new and unusual shoe 
here is an awning stripe linen oxford 
in gray with blue and white saddle of 
same material, which retails at $7.00. 


Shoeman and Swimmer 


LyYNN.—Louis E. Timson, Lynn 
shoe manufacturer, will sail for Eng- 
land, July 10, to attempt the channel 
swim. Mr. Timson has been swim- 
ing for a pastime as he has made and 
sold shoes. In Florida, last winter, 
he made records for long swims, and 
then sold shoes, as a traveling man. 
In New England waters, he has 
lately made new records. Soon he 
will attempt to achieve the great 
record of swimming across the Eng- 
lish channel. Good wishes of many 
customers and friends will carry him 
across in so much as good wishes can. 
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Kinney Force Banquets 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The entire 
force of the local G. R. Kinney Co. 
store, held its first annual banquet 
and business meeting at Webb’s café 
here on the night of June 30. Sev- 
eral invited guests were present and 
participated in the program of busi- 
ness talks and entertainment. 

The guests present were Irvin 
Monk, Miss Todd, Mrs. Shoenfelt 
and Mr. Martin. Service in all its 
phases was discussed and Mr. Monk 
spoke on “Organization.” Miss Todd 
gave readings and several selections 
of string music were given by Misses 
Ponder and Williams. After the 
program of the guests was given the 
store members discussed their vari- 
ous two-minute topics. 

Those present at the banquet 
meeting from the store were as fol- 
lows: H. E. Shoenfelt, C. W. Wain- 
wright, D. Davis, Miss D. Whiteside, 
Miss V. Ponder, Miss Williams, Miss 
V. Merrill, Mrs. H. Creighton, M. 
Plemmons, H. A. Nichols, H. B. 
Phillips and Miss S. Massey. 





Handle Shoes with Gloves 


For the clerk to glove his 
hands before he fits shoes of 
delicate colors to the feet is 
among the ideas that are la- 
belled “New from Paris.” 
There is thrift, as well as 
style, in this practice. Hands 
sweat, and pick up dust, and 
fingers are apt to leave sweat 
marks or finger prints on deli- 
cate hues of pretty shoes. So 
put on gloves, and keep clean 


the shoes of rich and delicate 
| colors. 


Distributes Silver Medals 


BROCKTON.—The Geo. E. Keith Co. 
has completed tabulation of rather 
a unique list on which is contained 
the names of all its dealers with 
whom it has done business for 25 
years or more. Although it is ex- 
pected later additions may be made, 
at present there are 83 names en- 
rolled. To all such concerns, Har- 
old C. Keith, president of the com- 
pany, has mailed handsome silver- 
embossed medals which carry a fine 
likeness of the founder of the busi- 
ness, the late George E. Keith. The 
medallions carry the date 1871-1926. 
The company is extremely proud of 
its record of having kept such a 
number of customers over a period 
of so many years. 

















Roth Salesmen in 


Territories 
CINCINNATI. — The Roth Shoe 


Manufacturing Co. has recently com- 
pleted its fall line, and the salesmen 
of this house left for their trips June 
19. 

Here is a list of the “live wires” 
of this house and the territories 
covered: Jay Jaffee, Michigan; Fred 
Berg, Ohio and West Virginia; 
George Stamler, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; A.B. Clarke, New York 
City, New England, Philadelphia 
and Washington; George Astel, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, Florida; Louis 
Richard, Chicago, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, Mississippi; Al 
Willey, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indi- 
ana; A. M. Fiegenbaum, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota; J. Gorman, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Illinois; J. E. Boyd, Texas; 
Otto Mennes, Pacific Coast and 
Mountain States. 

The salesmen all declare that the 
Roth line continues to emphasize the 
most approved styles of ties and 
fancy shoes, including fancy straps. 


Welt Shoes for Activity 


LYNN.—Harry Bristow of Good- 
win Bros. last makers, has an ex- 
planation of the larger interest in 
women’s welt shoes that will inter- 
est many a shoe merchant. 

Assuming that it is correct that 
the rising generation of daughters 
of Eve are larger in stature and more 
active than were their mothers, he 
argues that they require shoes that 
are suitable for their more vigorous 
activities and pastimes. 

He points out that if young women 
of today are taller and heavier, as 
college and public health reports 
show, then they require shoes that 
will stand harder wear, like well made 
welts. 


Haverhill Firms Adding Space 


HAVERHILL. — Numerous business 
expansions continue to be made in the 
local shoe and allied industries. The 
Modern Shoe Co., makers of women’s 
turns, 25 Locust Street, are now 
starting a factory for the manu- 
facture of McKay novelties. The Mc- 
Kay production is under- the super- 
vision of Martin Randall, formerly 
of Lynn. The Herbert Holtz Shoe 
Co., is another growing concern find- 
ing added facilities necessary and 
now taking over new space in the 
Wingate Associates Building, Locust 
Street. 
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Early Fall Orders This Year 
Larger Than in 1925 


Oxfords and Colonials for Volume Trade 


Cutting Early 


Several Lynn firms started their 
fall cutting before the Fourth of 
July instead of waiting until after 
the holiday. This indicates a brisk 
demand for new shoes, for immedi- 
ate delivery, as well as styles that 
are acceptable. 

In forecasting prospects, these 
points stand out—the gain on welts. 
the new popularity of oxfords, the 
continuance of reptiles for trims, the 
possibilities of boots, and the in- 
crease on shoes for dancing and 
formal dress wear. 

These points are now up for judg- 
ment by buyers in the markets. 


BOSTON 


Brisk Fall Trade 


The shoe manufacturers in and 
around the Hub find orders coming 
in well for fall, with still bigger 
orders booked during the Boston 
Shoe and Leather Fair of July 6-8 
and good business anticipated dur- 
ing the weeks just following. 

In women’s lines, both the short 
stubby toes and the narrower and 
longer vamps are shown in the new 
samples, with last showing a tend- 
ency to higher throats—there is a 
goodly showing of light browns and 
patent leathers with reptile trims; 
a reddish shade of tan is featured. 
One straps, front gore pumps, ties 
and oxfords are shown, with refined 
reptile appliques. The medium heel 
of from 12/8-to 17/8 predominates, 
with a numberof the high-style 
models having heels ranging from 
17/8 up to 24/8. 

Those manufacturers who are 
“taking a chance” and_ stocking 
shoes by the thousands of cases on 
certain approved styles, are doing 
a good business. Other manufac- 
turers find that many of their cus- 
tomers-prefer exclusive or individ- 


ual patterns and are supplying 
these shoes in from four to six 
weeks’ delivery. 

Present trade is good and those 
manufacturers who did the best 
business this spring are confident 
of doing even a better business the 
coming fall. The consensus of opin- 
ion is that fundamentally there is 
nothing wrong with the shoe manu- 
facturing industry. 


Sea Serpent Grain 


The sea serpent has come to 
Boston. At least, sea serpent 
leather is offered at a store in 
South Street. This leather 
was embossed with a sea ser- 
pent grain in the neighboring 
city of Peabody. Does any 
shoe man doubt that this is a 
real sea serpent grain, shiny 
like the scales of the fabled 
serpent of the sea? Well, if 
he does, let him prove to the 
contrary by presenting a gen- 
uine, wild sea serpent, and 
rich will be his reward. 


[ PHILADELPHIA 


Early Fall Orders 


Philadelphia makers of women’s 
high grade shoes generally report 
more early fall orders on the books 
at present than was the case last 
year. One of the features of the 
early business is a strong demand 
for oxfords and for small tongued 
colonials. These two types of shoes 
appear to have been definitely estab- 
lished as “good bets” for the com- 
ing season. 

Black is by all odds the leading 
color and patent leather the lead- 
ing material. Some Philadelphia 
houses report a growing demand for 
ooze, both in black and golden 
brown. The black ooze shoes, how- 
ever, are generally trimmed with 
the touch of color to take away the 
dead look. 











Philadelphia still finds a good de- 
mand for hand woven slippers and 
one factory is busy still filling be- 
lated orders for shoes of this type. 
The hand work idea also is.-being 
carried over into trimming touches 
on fall shoes. 

The children’s shoe producers 
here report business as normal, 
with some fall orders already on the 
books, but not in any greater quan- 
tity than a year ago. 


MILWAUKEE 


Orders Show Increase 


Milwaukee shoe manufacturers 
report a marked- increase in the 
number of orders received during 
the past few weeks. Dealers are 
beginning to place their orders for 
fall, and there is also more business 
for immediate delivery than might 
be anticipated for this time of the 
year. Although production slowed 
up slightly during the latter part 
of May, things have been picking 
up, and the outlook is very encour- 
aging. 

“We are very busy at the present 
time, and some very nice orders are 
coming through,” stated Fred W. 
Callies, treasurer of the Rich Shoe 
Co., manufacturers of women’s 
shoes. “Buying at the present time 
is for immediate delivery, as mer- 
chants now place orders from 
month to month. The great major- 
ity place orders for delivery within 
three to four weeks.” 

The Rich Shoe company is now 
working on patent and satin shoes 
for the most part. Colored kids in 
somewhat darker shades, such as 
Newcastle No. 3, are very good. 
Matt kid has been coming in quite 
strong, and there is a little demand 
for black suéde. Strap patterns 
have been favored in recent orders. 

The call for satins is an interest- 
ing development of the past month, 
Mr. Callies states. During the first 
five months of the year it was al- 
most impossible to create any in- 
terest in satins, but since the be- 
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What Most Men Want 


The man with perfect foot arches is 
the exception—not the rule. Most 
men need a moderate, practical sup- 
port for the arches. And most men 
will remember the store where they 
get correctly styled medium priced 
shoes that are carefully built for long 
retention of their original finish, 
shape and comfort. 


Where they find the WALKURE 
Shoe most men will find just what 
they want. 


And here’s what you want—a few 
good styles sized up from stock. 


Style Illustrated 
759 Black Kid Blucher, Oxford.......... 35.00 
528 Black Kid Blucher, High............ 5.25 
784 Brown Kid Blucher, Oxford.......... 5.00 
651 Brown Kid Blucher, High............ 5.25 
4A/AA—T7%/12 8A/A and AA/B—7/12 
A/C and B/D—6/12 


Select Kid Uppers, ‘‘Rock Oak’’ Soles, Leather 
Counters and x Toes, Wingfoot Heels, Bleached 
Calf Quarter Linings. 


IN STOCK 


Write for Catalog 


CLINTON SHOE MFG. CO. 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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Ideally Quali- 
fied for This 
Pleasant, Prof- 
itable, Digni- 


fied Profession 


No profession has attracted shoe men and women more thas has 
Chiropody. Coming in daily contact with foot afflictions and dis- 
turbances they have been quick to realize the great possibilities of 
Chiropody. Today many of the world’s leading Chiropodists 
are former shoe men and women. They have followed up 
their valuable experience at the fitting stool with an aca- 
demic and clinical training and the result is that today 
they are earning from $5,000 to $15,000 a year. 


Chiropody a Coming Profession 

Often Chiropodists are leaders in the professional life of the commu- 
nity and highly respected by their medical colleagues. ‘‘I am aston- 
ished,” said a leading public health official at a Chiropody con- 
vention when he learned of the schooling a Chiropodist has before 
he begins to practice and the work he embraces after graduation. 
Many physicians today turn their foot cases over to Chiropodists. 

The world today needs Chiropodists. The opportunities are un- 
limited. In the United States there are about 162.000 physicians, 
about 82,000 dentists but only about 5,000 Chiropodists! A 
virgin field for young men and women! 


> J . 
World’s Leading School 
To the prospective practitioner the choice of a school is highly im- 
portant. He wants a school that has graduated successful chiropo- 
dists, one that offers the most thorough courses, the best actual 
operating opportunities, surroundings that are congenial. 

All of these things and more he will find at Illinois College of 
Chiropody. This school is the largest and best equipped in the 
world teaching this subject. It is now in its fourteenth successful 
year and occupies an entire four story building. Instructions are 
under a splendid faculty, headed by John G. O’Malley, M. D., 

ident, of well known physicians, chiropodists, surgeons, chem- 
Fite, orthopedists and x-ray experts. 


Largest Foot Clinic in America 

At Illinois the student receives actual, practical training in the 
most remarkable foot clinic in the world. Over 16,000 foot cases are 
treated annually. Here he comes in contact with every known foot 
condition, the treatment of which he can observe and study. 

Ifyouseek a highly profitable, dignified professionalcareer, 
one inwhichyoucan make excellent fees in avery short time, 
Chiropody is the profession for you and Illinois is the school 


for you. a 
Write for New Catalogue 

Write for illustrated catalogue giving information relative to 
courses, which are both day and evening, equipment, facilities, en- 
trance requirements, methods of earning money while studying, etc. 
ssssserseeeeees Mail This Coupon Todays 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of CHIROPODY, 1327 N. Clark St., Chicago 

Gentlemen: — Please send me postage prepaid, latest catalogue 
and complete information relative to Chiropody and your school. 


Name 
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MWlinois Class Dissecting Foot and Leg 
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ginning of June they have been 
coming steadily forward until they 
are now among the leading mate- 
rials going through the factory at 
present. 

Average weekly earnings of em- 
ployees in the boot and shoe manu- 
facturing industry in Wisconsin for 
May, 1926, were $22.40, as against 
$22.43 in April of this year, and 
$21.21 in January, 1922, according 
to a report of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission issued at the end 
of June. The commission’s figures 
for the tanning industry of the 
State, in the same order, are $25.08, 
$25.60 and $19.70; for “other 
leather products,” $17.82, $17.40 
and $14.20. 
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ing that between season period 
largely given over to inventory. 
This year, however, has witnessed a 
substantial volume of business up 
to date. 

The local shoe firms are bringing 
out some very smart samples for 
fall and these are depended upon 
for future business. Straps and 
center ties along with oxfords stand 
out foremost. Contrasting leathers 
are widely used, particularly patent 
with the fancy embossed leathers. 
The center ties are being shown in 
wide variety, the ties across the in- 
step in color combination to match 
the embossed leathers. Panel ox- 
fords are especially popular and are 
accepted for fall wear. 

Many new developments in heels 
are noted. The square and octagon 
heels are being shown in both the 








Shoe Factories Busier 


Rochester shoe manufacturers re- 
port that business has picked up 
materially during the past two 
weeks, and that both orders on the 
books and shipments are well ahead 
of the same time last year. As a 
result, increased production sched- 
ules are the order of the day and 
local factories are advertising ex- 
tensively for trained shoe workers. 

Present indications point to an 
unusually satisfactory fall season 
for the Rochester market. Sales- 
men on the road report that there 
is a real tendency on the part of 
merchants to buy better footwear, 
and that, instead of looking for 
cheap McKays, merchants in all 
parts of the country are demanding 
welt footwear and the better grades 
of McKay footwear which will give 
satisfaction, and as a result, orders 
for Rochester made shoes are ap- 
preciably larger than they were a 
year ago. 


HAVERHILL 





Production High 


Mid-summer production in the lo- 
cal shoe factories is unusually high, 
it being estimated that the McKay 
establishments are operating at 
fully 60 per cent of capacity, while 
turns are moving at about 35 per 
cent of full volume. Very _ little 
fall business has been placed, but 
immediate business continues avail- 
able. The demand by several of the 
large mail order houses for over- 
time work is unusual for this sea- 
son of the year. Late June and 


July are usually regarded as the 
dull months of the year, constitut- 


Sewed 1260 Pairs 


A new model McKay ma- 
chine, such as is used for mak- 
ing novelty shoes, has stitched 
as many as 1260 pairs daily. 
This looks like a record. 

When McKay was develop- 
ing the machine that bears his 
name he was pleased that it 
sewed 600 pairs in a day. 

Bear in mind that the new 
machine sews six or seven 
stitches to the inch, while the 
machine of McKay’s time 
sewed but three. 

So the new machine sews 
twice as many shoes, and twice 
as many stitches to each shoe. 
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Cuban and Louis styles. While this 
is not entirely new to the trade, it 
is only recently that manufacturing 
methods have been developed to 
place this model on a practical 
basis. The higher heels continue 
prominent, the 16/8 and 17/8 being 
in increasing.use. The wood heel 
manufacturers are advocating Louis 
heels with longer heel seats, believ- 
ing that this type of heel furnishes 
greater support to the arch of the 
foot. 

The indications of the return of 
the narrow toe last another season 
is causing the heel manufacturers 
to bring back the French heels, and 
already some of the slender type 
heels are being introduced. 


| BROCKTON | 


Activity Increasing 
While two of the city’s largest 
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factories were closed during the 
holiday period, one for a week and 
the other for a fortnight or more, 
most of the other concerns, and par- 
ticularly those now specializing in 
the manufacture of the cheaper 
shoes, of which there now are 13 
in the city, are beginning to show 
signs of increasing activity. Some 
have taken stock and are off on 
runs for fall and winter produc- 
tion, while a few, makers of better 
grades, are finding the warmer 
weather stimulating demand for 
lightweight and summer sports and 
whites. Calls on in-stock depart- 
ments have been heavier during the 
past week than at any other season 
to date. Parcel post shipments, in 
particular, showed a sharp increase 
in the past 10 days. 

Production for June of this year 
nearly kept pace with 1925 figures, 
shipments for the month just closed 
being about 28,000 cases as against 
29,000 cases during the correspond- 
ing period last year. The figure to 
date for 1926 is 210,000 cases, ap- 
proximately 20,000 cases less than 
a year ago, but most of this deficit 
is believed to be due to the adverse 
weather during the spring season, 
and particularly during the Eastér 
period. Spring shoes did not move 
very rapidly. 

Practically 80 per cent of the 
Brockton district salesmen are re- 
maining in their territories, and 
what few were at home were in at- 
tendance at the Boston style show 
taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to write up new business, 
needed because of the intensive 
competition that is making itself 
felt in the New England area. 








ST. LOUIS 























Slight Lull Reported 


There has been a slight lull in the 
wholesale trade during the past 
week, which was caused by the fact 
that salesmen for the large general 
line houses were off the road. Some 
of them were visiting headquarters 
in St. Louis while others were in. 
their territories awaiting the new 
lines. It is expected that most of 
the salesmen will be out in the field 
by July 10. 

In the lines going out with the 
men a profusion of patent leather is 
being shown. Some plain shoes. 
Others trimmed in reptile. Reptile 
all-over effects were seen but these 
were not too prominent. Oxfords 
in cut-out effects are popular and a 
majority are ties. From appear- 
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PEACHES 


SAINT LOUIS 


PEACHES 


““INSTEPWITH FASHION’’ 


For the Smart Trade 


HIS aristocratic Lace Oxford 

is distinctive among the many 
popular reptile trimmed models. It 
is developed in patent leather with 
Sauterne Lizard trim. Built over 
our 1300 Last carrying 18/8 or 19/8 
patent covered Spike heel. 
Also made in other attractive com- 
binations of leather and fabric. 


MADE TO ORDER ONLY 
Four to Five Weeks Delivery 


W. H. LAMPE 


Shoe Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 











Practical 
Invitation 


To 
Buy— 


ETAILERS who use this unique display 

stand in their windows, or inside their 
stores, find it an eloquent invitation to buy— 
not only CINDERELLA Shoe Dressings, but 
shoes and hosiery as well. Another CIN- 
DERELLA sales help that will fit into your 
selling scheme admirably. 


Ask us how you “may obtain this 
newest CINDERELLA merchandiser. 


CINDERELLA jiessincs 


Everett & Barron Co., Providence, R. I. 











IMPORTED— ENGLISH 
Riding Boots 
IN STOCK 


Perfect fit and perfect shape are 
the characteristic features of 
these British boots—made of - 
long time tanned and so durable 
and- flexible stout leather—and 
put together by real boot makers 
who have put a life time into this 
work. 


MEN’S 
16.50 PAIR 


Sizes 5% to 11 
Widths B to E 


WOMEN’S 
14.50 PAIR 


Sizes 3 to 8 
Widths A to D 


We carry all riding accessories, boot trees, boot hooks, 
boot jacks, non-rust spurs and chains. 

COLT CROMWELL CO., Inc. 
596 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 








When writing to advertisers please mention Boot anv SHor Recorver 
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ances there seems to be many one- 
strap and fewer pumps and step-ins 
than was shown in the season just 


past. Lower heels are observed. 
This is following the call head in 
retail shoes. 

Children’s shoes have been styled 
with better taste than in any past 
season. Some really beautiful ef- 
fects in children’s shoes are being 
shown in the general lines. Patent 
and reptile trimmings are fre- 
quently displayed and a number of 
patterns tan calf with trimmings of 
brown reptile make the children’s 
line one of the smartest that has 
ever been taken out of the St. Louis 
market. 


BROOKLYN 


Oxfords Strong 


Brooklyn is still producing new 
fall samples. Most of them run 
along the lines of fancy oxfords, 
colonials and some strapped models. 
The oxfords, in the newest samples, 
trend toward plainer effects, that 
is with fewer cut-outs and overlays 
or underlays. Where decorations 
are used they follow the line of the 
shoe closely. The newest colonials 
have extremely small tongues, and 
in most cases they are completely 
covered with a buckle. 

A considerable quality of patent 
leather is being cut in Brooklyn for 
the early fall run. Black ooze and 
black satin also are being-used ex- 
tensively and some brown ooze is 
going through the works. Real rep- 
tile also has its place in the fall 
scheme, with alligator in the lead. 
A shortage of fine alligator skins 
is reported by several manufactur- 
ers, although a few have bought 
considerable stocks in advance 
which will carry them through a 
good part of the season. 

Some calls have been registered 
in Brooklyn for heels of the Louis 
type, but it is not expected that the 
demand for them will reach large 
proportions in the near future. In 
general more cuban heels are being 
used than has been the case for a 
couple of seasons, and more of the 
fancy heels of the Perugia, hexa- 
gonal and square types are going 
onto Brooklyn shoes. 

Kid is being given a more promi- 
nent place in the fall scheme than 
is usual. Some extremely good 
looking samples in black kid, both 
glazed and dull, have made their 


appearance. 
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Brown Shoe Company 
Sends Line to 


Salesmen 


St. Louis.—Changing the usual 
custom of bringing the salesmen into 
headquarters to inspect their line 
and receive other sales information, 
the Brown Shoe Company this year 
reversed the order and sent the new 
fall line to the salesmen in the terri- 
tory. 

A feature of the new line is the 
newly adopted Buster Brown Health 
Shoe which the salesmen will offer 
for the first time. The shoe is built 
on a new last embodying every health 
principal which will protect and aid 
the child’s growing foot. 

The men planned to be in their 
territories July 6. 


Wisconsin Travelers Picnic 


The Wisconsin Shoe Travelers 
held their annual picnic Friday, 
June 25, at Tomah’s Resort on Little 
Cedar lake. 

There was plenty of sport for the 
picnickers, baseball, fishing, ball 
pitching and for the sit-on-the-porch- 
ers there was the usual rummy and 
poker festival. It isn’t recorded who 
won all the money. 

A mighty fine luncheon was served, 
excellent food and a little iced 
amusement was to be had (all in due 
respect to Volstead) of course. A 
rainstorm spoiled what might have 
been a completely filled day but the 
fifty members present and accounted 
for voted the meeting the finest get- 
together the Wisconsin Association 
has had in years. 


The Musical Shoe 


LYNN.—A musical interpretation 
of footwear fashions is presented by 
“Patsy” Colella of Colella & Leigh- 
ton, thus: 

A pump, of patent leather, appli- 
qued on the sides with the word 
“Jazz” spelled out in gold kid; 

On the vamp, a figure of a dancer, 
in classic pose, reaching up as if to 
seize a diamond from the bright 
throat ornament; 

On the sides of the vamp, saxes 
and trumpets, appliqued in gold kid; 

On the quarter, a bit of a musical 
score, also appliqued in gold kid. 

On the heel, a few more notes of 
music. 

Mr. Colella is a musician, as well 
as a shoemaker, which explains the 
inspiration of the musical shoe, in 
jazz style. 








F. M. Henry 


Henry in New Position 


St. Louis—F. M. Henry has been 
appointed office manager and auditor 
of the Johansen Bros. Shoe Co. of 
this city. To his new position he 
brings a wealth of practical experi- 
ence in the conduct of a business 
office. For the last seven years he 
has been secretary-treasurer of the 
St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. From 1917 to 1919 he 
was executive secretary of the Fed- 
eral Fuel Administration in Mis- 
souri, in entire charge of coal dis- 
tribution throughout the State. 
Prior to that time he had a State 
agency for a casualty insurance com- 
pany. He also has had banking ex- 
perience, having been for five years 
with the National Park Bank in 
New York City. 


Show Finishing Machinery 


HAVERHILL.— The Slipper City 
Wood Heel Company this city, one of 
the five subsidiary companies of the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
introduced as a feature of their ex- 
hibit at the Boston Style show, a new 
line of finishing room machinery of 
the direct motor driven type. These 
machines with special motors are 
operated from either alternating or 
direct electric current. This feature 
greatly simplifies the setting up 
problems, doing away entirely with 
shafting, pulleys, belts, and such 
equipment. This line was shown 
especially for the shoe manufactur- 
ers’ benefit. F. W. Mears, president 
of the company, believes that it is 
greatly to the advantage of any shoe 
manufacturer using 1000 pairs of 
wood heels or more daily to buy his 
blocks and to cover and finish his 
heels in his own factory. 
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The ‘Shoe Man’s ‘Dictionary Be ipc etn - 
Pump Straps 


LEATHER LEXICON” ) , 


‘Help the New Beginner in the Shoe Business to IN PATENT, SATIN AND COLORED LEATHERS—$9.00 
acquire a working knowledge of Trade Terms, ae Cae er ea PATTERNS AT 
Definitions and Meanings of Technical Expres- ' ‘ 
‘ina Laing, Harrar & Chamberlin 

43 N. THIRD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














Here are a few definitions taken at random from 
the book: 





Send for illus- Specialists in 
Children’s 


“‘Aloft’—(sole stitching) A sole stitched without trated Price 
Lis Shoes for 20 


et. 
years. 


channel on the under side, the thread showing uitis entinn: 
on the bottom of the shoe. Net 30. 


“Box Calf’—Calf leather finished with grain 
side boarded or stamped irregularly. 


“Chrome-Tanned’—Tanned with bichromatic of IN-STOCK 


potash and dilute muriatic acid. (See tanning.) Stock No. 1580—Little Gents’ Tan Blucher 

Rubber Heel, Horse Butt Sole, Heavy Drill Lining. 
mepoowet aoa oe a Ry 
Hundreds of trade terms made plain to the stu- its 4-2 82.60. Childs’ 8%-11 $1.75. Infants’ 


dent just starting in to learn the shoe business. SUGIRILEE ditt ittiin cated ten ue means 
; : : DR. KELLOGG SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 
Many shoe stores are using this text book in 587 Washington Street 


salesmen’s training. 


Can you define these: “Cordovan,” “Deacon,” | G R E E L E Y B @) U D 6) | fe iS) i 


“Epidermis” “Foxing,” “Goodyear,” “Horsing,” 


“ ” “ ” “ec ” iti 
Iron, Knurl, Last Measurement, Mc- This beautiful line of boudoirs 
compels attention wherever 


” “cc ” “ ” “ ” “ ” 
Kay,” “Nubuck,” “Ooze,” “Pancake,” “Rand, shown. | You can make “many 
° ” 6 ”” 66 ° ” 6 4 ° ” Sales a 

“Side Leather,” “Throat,” “Union,” “Viscolize, ‘ with it in your store. Prey 
“Welt,” and many others? are made up in black and 
eee | kid. Blacks 

are always supplied 

with pad om aoe 











You as an experienced shoe man may be able to 


do it, but how about that ambitious youngster fin Sock 
i i ? o Leath: 
who is eager to learn quickly! Colored Leather 





S f 0 f the “Lexicon.” 2 
end for a copy of the xicon y AW: GREELEY 


te } 
ariANY E& i oe = 
>S* 


If you do not believe it is the best book ever 
printed for a shoe store, get your money back. 





GROPING IN THE DARK 


° ° Time was when the purchase of advertising space was 

The Price Is Fifty Cents =, Sad alae te tr ec ease had ae 

(Cash with Order) means of checking a publisher’s statement of circulation 
and often these figures were unreliable. 


In six years the Audit Bureau of Circulation has 
solved this perplexing problem. By a systematic analysis 
of distribution and methods this organization is able to 
supply just the data an advertiser needs. The darkness 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER is dispelled and the bright light of rerified facts takes 
tT ce. ers no ionger fn ni 0 

PUBLISHING CO. grope in the dock. set — 

There are no dark spots in the Boot and Shoe Recorder 


207 South St. Boston, Mass. circulation. Our records are audited by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 
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P.S. One western store uses 
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Dunbar Pattern Co. to 
Open Paris Office 


BostoN—John F. Teehan, vice- 
president of the Dunbar Pattern 
Co., sailed last week for Paris, where 
he will establish for his company 
an office from which will be sent 
each week to the Dunbar branches 
in this country all available in- 
formation as to the style trend in 
that center. The reports, designed 
still further to strengthen the ser- 
vice of the Dunbar company to its 
manufacturer clients, will cover 
lasts, colors, materials, new effects 
in heels and, in general, anything 
and everything of interest to the 
manufacturer. Shoes made in the 
manufacturing centers of Europe 
also will be sent over for study. 
Later, a similar office will be opened 
in London. Mr. Teehan plans to re- 
main abroad for about four months 
in order to recruit and organize a 
competent staff of designers and 
artists. 


Issues Boot Catalog 


NEw YorkK.—Colt-Cromwell Co., 
Inc., 596 Broadway, has issued a new 
24 page catalog devoted to riding 
boots and accessories. Aviator, field 
and jockey boots are shown in the 
boot section, and among the acces- 
sories are boot hooks, lifts, jacks, 
trees, spurs and chains, puttees, both 
leather and spiral, Sam Browne belts, 
garrison belts, revolver holster and 
riding breeches. 

This concern reports an unusual 
demand for English made spurs and 
chains, such as those _ illustrated 
herewith: 




















Hold Summer Opening 


BALTIMORE.—The Dixie Shoe Shop, 
421 East Baltimore Street, recently 
hold a grand opening of summer 
styles. A pair of silk hose was 
given to every purchaser of shoes. 
Souvenirs were distributed to all 
visitors. The store took on an at- 


mosphere of a new opening and at- 
tracted much attention: 
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They Join the Booster’s Club— 
Then Buy Shoes 





It looks like a meal ticket, 
but it really is a mighty 
clever way of selling shoes 


One firm in Billings, Mont., had 
a good sized problem on their hands 
a few years ago. Boys’ trade was 
way off and did not respond to ordi- 
nary treatment. L. S. Wolcutt and 
his partner, J. Arthur Wismeyer, 
are not the kind who sit in the cor- 
ner and cry over spilt milk. Obvi- 
ously, something had to be done, 
and something was done. Here is 
the practical solution as worked out: 

Working on the premise that boys 
like to belong to things, a Boys’ 
Booster Club was organized. For a 
starter, all the boys of the town 
were invited to come to the store to 
get a free cap, which bore the firm’s 
name and address. When they 
came, the names and addresses of 
all were taken; then at the County 
Fair the same tactics were used. 
Hundreds of good addresses were 
obtained in this manner. Club mem- 
bers were given an insignia to wear, 
something prized, too, by the aver- 
age boy, as it is considered quite the 
thing to “belong.” 

One other clever idea was used to 
good advantage. Lots of boys earn, 
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or have, spending money, so to en- 
courage these boys to save toward 
a pair of shoes a card, a sort of meal 
ticket affair, is given them. With 
the first payment the holder receives 
a nice folding pocket book. As each 
payment is made, the amount is 
punched on the card and the trans- 
action recorded in a loose leaf book. 
At the present time, two years after 
the scheme was put in operation, 
over 250 boys are saving toward 
new shoes, a certain proof that in- 
terest has been successfully main- 
tained. 

Cheap shoes are out of the ques- 
tion, but it was deemed advisable to 
sell good shoes fairly close, so shoes 
costing from $2.60 to $2.75 are re- 
tailed at $3.50. For the Senior 
Booster Club Walk-Over samples in 
sizes 6%, 7 and 714B are used. 
These shoes retail for $5. The 
Senior Club has some seventy mem- 
bers. The majority of boys who 
have outgrown the boys’ run of sizes 
can be fitted in these sample sizes, 
and after that they are Walk-Over 
boosters for keeps. 
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Men’s shoe window of Smith & Sonia Mt. Carmel, Iil. 


July 10, 1926 


The 


window was trimmed by Carson Middleton 





Real Live Topics for 


With the subjects of Product, 
Policy and Publicity forming the 
central theme for the 22nd annual 
convention of the National Leather 
and Shoe Finders’ Association to be 
held at Philadelphia, July 12 to 15, 
this big gathering of wholesale shoe 
finders is expected to establish a new 
record for the industry’s annual con- 
vention, both in attendance and re- 
sults. Headquarters for the conven- 
tion have been established at the 


Finders’ Convention 


Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadel- 
phia, where the convention sessions 
will be held. Early indications point 
to an attendance of between 300 and 
400 it was said last week. 

In addition to the regular business 
program, a series of entertainments 
for both men and women have been 
arranged. These include sightsee- 
ing trips to the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition, now in progress in 
Philadelphia. 





Rice & Hutchins to Picnic 
July 17 


Boston—On Saturday, July 17, 
the Rice & Hutchins employees will 
picnic at Pemberton, Mass. A party 
of about 200 will leave the Boston 
office at 10 High Street about 12:30 
o’clock, headed by a band, and will 
march with banners flying to one 
of the Nantasket Beach boats. After 
a sail down the harbor and a pro- 
gram of sports, dinner will be 
served at the Pemberton Inn, fol- 
lowed by dancing. 

Thomas F. Madden, in charge of 
the men’s department at the Willson 
Shoe Store, is the moving spirit 
back of this event. It comes as the 
second R. & H. “family gathering,” 
the first very successful “get-to- 
gether” being held with a banquet 
at one of the Boston hotels, Feb. 15. 
Three retail store groups, as well as 
four factory groups, will participate 
in the July 17 picnic. James Corri- 
gan, general manager, will close the 
three Boston stores for this outing 


on Saturday at noon to-allow all to 
take part in this outing. 

The general outing committee 
consists of the following: W. B. 
Rice, Jr., honorary chairman; 
Thomas F. Madden, chairman; 
George Hammons, Atlas Shoe Co.; 
D. O’Connor, Rockland factory; 
Varney Lee, South Braintree fac- 
tory; Dick Howard, Main Street 
factory, Marlboro; A. S. Bannister, 
Curtis factory, Marlboro; Jimmie 
Moran and John McDevitt of 10 
High Street. 

The principals of the Rice & 
Hutchins, Inc., are solidly behind 
this affair and no expense has been 
spared by them to make this a gala 
event. 


Moves Boston Office 


BosTon.—Dodge Bros., manufac- 
turers of women’s shoes, Newbury- 
port, Mass., have moved their Bos- 
ton office from 139 Lincoln Street 
to Room 505, 183 Essex Street. 
Harry D. Dodge and William E. 
Gerrish will be in charge to wel- 
come visiting buyers. 
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Wonderfully attractive display of white Vode kid shoes recently installed 
in one of the main windows of the Shephard Store of Boston 





Where the Wholesaler Serves 
By M. T. Shaw, Racine, Wis. 


“How many shoe specialty sales- 
men call on the retail shoe merchants 
in Yreka, Cal.; Monroeville, Ala., and 
Monson, Me.? 

“The retail shoe merchants in 
these towns would be compelled to 
travel great distances to market 
centers if they waited for specialty 
salesmen to call on them. 

“Approximately 75 per cent of the 
retail merchants in the United States 
are in just that position. In rural 
districts and in 2700 cities and towns 
of all sizes remotely situated they are 
off the main line and out of the world 
entirely so far as the shoe Specialty 
Salesman is concerned. 

“Fully 60 per cent of the shoe pur- 
chasing power of the United States 


is located in towns of 2500 and 
under. The retail shoe merchants in 
these towns are able to offer up-to- 
date dependable merchandise only 
because the wholesalers’ salesmen 
call on them regularly and frequent- 
ly with complete lines representing 
many manufacturers. 

“The prosperity of these retailers 
is intimately linked up with the 
wholesaler’s service to the trade. 
Mutual appreciation and cooperation 
will assure the stability of the indus- 
try, the economical distribution of 
shoes and the maintenance of rela- 
tions so congenial that the pleasure 
of being in business will be worth as 
much as the profit to be derived.” 





Haverhill Adopts Slogan 


HAVERHILL.—“Haverhill-made In- 
vites Trade” is the slogan the Haver- 
hill shoe men have adopted to push 


their footwear. This slogan was 
taken with the shoe men into the 
Boston market for the Style Show 
appearance and will now be a perma- 
nent advertising by-word for the 
industry. Thirty Haverhill firms 
numbered among the style show 
exhibitors, this being the largest 
number ever to represent the city. 
Greeting the buyers besides the 
Haverhill manufacturers and their 
salesmen were large representations 
from the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Optimist, and other service club or- 
ganizations of the city. New Eng- 
land hospitality at its best was found 
in the Haverhill section. 


Barnet Goes Abroad 


S. J. Barnet of J. S. Barnet & Sons, 
Lynn, tanners of calf leathers, sailed 
recently for the European markets. 


International Holds Sales 
Conferences 


St. Louis.—The international Shoe 
Company’s three branchés, Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand Shoe Company, 
Friedman-Shelby Shoe Co., and 
Peters Shoe Company, held their 
sales conference starting Monday, 
June 28, when the first group of sales- 
men were brought into the house to 
take out the new fall line. The 
second group was brought in for a 
similar conference on Tuesday, July 
6, and the men left for their terri- 
tories July 8. 

The feature of the conference was 
a style show in which the lines were 
displayed on living models. Ed. C. 
Hyde, style impresario for the 
International Shoe Company, direct- 
ed the performance. Each house held 
a banquet during the meeting. The 
style show took place at the Statler 
Hotel. 
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HENRY LILLY CO. 
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Highest Grade Turn 
Mules and D’Orsays. 


Satins, Kids and 

Fancy Patterns. 

Samples sent on 
equest. 


THE FASHION SLIPPER MFG. CO. 





56 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











PARISTYLE necersay MFG. CO., INC. 


41-45 Washington ven, Brockive, H.. Y. 
New York Office, a 1116, 1328 B’way. 


HIGH GRADE TURN MULES and D’ORSAYS 
Satins, Kids, Brocades and Fancy Patterns. 
$24.00 per doz. and Up. 








IN STOCK 
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lots; gen- 
uine kid 
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and lefts; 3 to 8. 


WM. SUMNER SMITH 


325 Monroe Street Chicage, 111. 
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Birthday Party Idea Used to Sell Shoes 


The Todd Shoe Co., 
Billings, Mont., is the 
pioneer shoe store’ in 
that city, as it was 
started twenty years 
ago and for four years 
was the town’s only 
shoe store. Recently 
the anniversary was 
celebrated in a some- 
what novel manner 
that brought in con- 
siderable extra busi- 
ness. Instead of having a. sale, 
friends were invited to come to the 
“Birthday Party,” which lasted for 
a week. A _ specially baked big 
birthday cake was in the window. 
Between the hours of three and five 
caterers served ice cream and cake, 
which made a hit even with the men. 
By the way of an inducement $1 
Holeproof stockings were sold for 
10 cents a pair to all purchasers of 
$5 to $8 shoes, while $1.95 grades 


of Holeproof were sold for 25 cents 
to those who bought $8.50 to $13.50 
shoes. Men who bought $5 to $8 
shoes got 50 cent socks for 5 cents 
and those buying $8.50 to $15 shoes 
got $1 socks for 25 cents. Consider- 
able extra newspaper space was used 
to advertise the anniversary. Busi- 
ness during the week was three 
times the normal amount and the 
good effect of the party was felt for 
months afterward. 





Lindke Co. Buys Store 


DETROIT—About 30 years ago 
Gustave Lindke opened a shoe store 
at the corner of Farmer Street and 
Monroe Avenue, which he continued 
until about five years ago, when he 
sold out to C. H. Baker, who operates 
several stores in various other cities. 
About the middle of June the 
Lindke Shoe Co. announced that it 
had purchased the C. H. Baker 
stock and would continue business 
under the old name. The stock was 
purchased by Gilbert Lindke, a 
nephew of the former proprietor of 
the same name. Gilbert Lindke be- 
gan his shoe career under his uncle 
about twelve years ago and has held 
various positions with the two firms 
until he finally became proprietor 
by purchase. 

The Lindke Shoe Co. will carry 
two grades of women’s shoes, sell- 
ing at $6.50 and $8.50, and one 
grade of hosiery, selling at $1.65. 
The women’s department is on the 
second floor of the building, while 
the men’s department occupies the 
main floor. But one grade of men’s 
shoes will be carried, selling at 
$6.50. 


Charles H. Tigh Is Dead 


PEABoDY, Mass.—Charles H. Tigh, 
for fifty years connected with the 
leather trade of this city, died at 
his home, 32 Beach Street, Salem 
Willows, June 30. Mr. Tigh was a 
well known in the leather trade of 
Greater Boston. 


He is survived by two sons— 
Charles T. W. Tigh, New York 
representative of a Boston bank- 
ing concern, and Arthur B. Tigh, 
located in Manila; a daughter, two 
brothers and five sisters. 


Luehrman Now Assistant 


Manager 


BostoN—Charles Luehrman, for- 
merly of the 34 West Thirty-fourth 
Street Queen Quality Shoe Store, is 
now assistant manager to Manager 
Frank W. Whiteley at the Queen 
Quality Boot Shop, 158 Tremont 
Street. Mr. Luehrman took up his 
duties here about two weeks ago. 








We Apologize 


On page 78 of the July 3 
issue of the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder appears an adver- 
tisement of the Samuel Cohen 
Shoe Company in which “$2 to 
$6 sellers” are stressed. The 
ludicrousness of this state- 
ment will be at once apparent 
to anyone familiar with the 














line. To those who do not 
know these shoes, however, we 
wish to make clear that the 
Samuel Cohen Shoe Company 
carries no merchandise under 
the $4 grade. The advertise- 
ment should have read “$4 to 
$6 sellers.” 
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Art in Industry 





Above—The silk clock. At 
right—The bronze doors 












HE réle of art in industry is becoming increasingly important and 
is extending not only to the products of various firms, but to the 
surroundings in which the merchandise is made or sold. Here are two 
beautiful examples of artistry in the silk trade, the massive bronze 
doors and the “silk” clock that decorate the facade of the new building 
of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Company, New York, manufacturers of Dar- 


brook shoe satins. 


The ornamentation on the doors is worked out in a 


motif which includes the mulberry leaf, the silk worm and the cocoon. 
The big bronze clock over the entrance was designed by William Zorach, 
and was executed jointly by the Seth Thomas Clock Company and the 
Kunst Art Bronze Foundry. The clock is surmounted by symbolic fig- 
ures, which, at noon, daily, tell the story of silk. The magician on his 
throne waves his wand over the slave, who batters an anvil, and stroke 
for stroke, a cocoon shell breaks and therefrom emerges a female figure, 
the Queen of Silk, presenting to the world her offering of beauty, sym- 


bolized by a tulip. 


Walter C. Lewis Dead 


HAVERHILL.—Walter C. Lewis, one 
of the city’s pioneer shoe men, died 
June 30, at his home, 171 Mill Street. 
Mr. Lewis first engaged in the shoe 
business in Haverhill over 40 years 
ago and was widely known through- 
out the country as a successful manu- 
facturer. He was the founder of the 
W. C. Lewis Shoe Co. Mr. Lewis first 
engaged in the shoe business in De- 
troit, about 1884 establishing his 
Haverhill business. He traveled 
widely representing the Lewis line 
of women’s highgrade turn shoes. 
His trade affiliations were many. He 
was, during his active career, an 
active member of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, the 
Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Boston Shoe Club. 
He is survived by a wife and three 
sisters. 





E. C. Glover Resigns 


BrocKTON.—Everett C. Glover, as- 
sistant superintendent of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co. for the past 12 
years, has concluded his duties, and 
will take a vacation of at least a 
month before considering another 
position. Mr. Glover has been con- 
nected with the company for the 
past 28 years, having served as as- 
sistant foreman of the stitching 
room and later in charge of custom 
shoe manufacturing. Other changes 
effective since Herbert T. Drake as- 
sumed his duties are the acquisition 
of William Hazelton as cutting 
room foreman, succeeding Elmer 
Shaw. Howard Doane, for many 
years in charge of the finishing 
room, also has resigned. Most of 
the departments of the factories 
have been enjoying vacations of 
from a fortnight to three weeks. 
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URE Half pair sample sent 
and returned at our 

4 expense; no obliga- 
4 ELLING tion. $4 to $6 sellers. 
: TYLES Write today while on 

your mind. 

SAMUEL COHEN SHOE CO. 
72-82 Lincoin St. Boston, Mass a 
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BALLET SLIPPERS—IN STOCK 
of the unusual kind 


Style B102 Blk. Glazed 
Rex. | Kid, Soft Toe 





in 6 te ip—61-38 

Misses’ By A: te 2— 1.40 

Women’s, 2'/ te 8—1.45 
SCHWARTZ & HERDER, Inc. 

Specialists in Ballet Manufacture 

241 No. 11th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 













IN STOCK 
BLACK BALLET SLIPPERS 


























CEON WEIC” 


LOUIS J. COBLENTZ, Mgr. 
Marbridge Blidg..New York 


IMPORTED BUCKLES 


From our own Paris Works 













America’s Favorite 


NU-SHINE 


Restores Color 
Preserves Leather 
Beautifies Footwear 


Makes Old Shoes Look New 
THE NU-SHINE Co. 


Mkt. St. _ Reideville, N. C. 
BETTER WINDOW CARDs 








5, >» month 8, 


RECORDER SHOW CARD SERVICE 
180 W. Uadison St.-Chicago 
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Sond illustrated 
styles carried in steck. 
H. K. Gardiner Ce., Pittsfield, N. H. 








DR. CAMPBELL’S 
HEALTH SHOE 


Ask for New 
Catalogue 


Powell & Campbell 


122-124 Duane St., 











“ELAM” 


Flexible Turn Shoes | 


Fer the Jobbing Trade Exclusively 


F. S. ELAM SHOE Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 183 Essex Street 














oEnoEs 
q 
WILL BUILD A BIGGER 
AND MORE DEPENDABLE 
CHILDREN’S BUSINESS 
“Write for Agency Plan 
Dr.A Posner, SHoes, Inc. sd WEST BROADWAY, EW YORK 











ATLANTIC PRINTING CO. 


Producers of Distinctive 
Shoe C gues and 
Shoe Booklets 


201 South Street Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, LiBerty 8673 











Do You Know? 


That you-can buy or sell it through 
the “Where to,Buy” columns. This 
feature in its ddick service is a time 
saver in meeting immediate needs. 
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$600,000 Increase Shown by the United States 
Shoe Company 


During the fiscal year ended April 
80, the gross sales of the United 
States Shoe Co. showed an increase 
of approximately $600,000 over the 
previous year, according to the re- 
port of President John G. Holters 
at the annual meeting of the: stock- 
holders of the company on June 21. 

“During the first six months of 
the fiscal year, i.e., the period from 
May 1, 1925, to Oct. 31, 1925, the 
production of women’s shoes for the 
entire United States increased 4.81 
per cent over the previous year,” 
said the report, “while our company 
during the same period increased its 
production 23.24 per cent. During 
the last half of the fiscal year, from 
Nov. 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926, the 
shoe production for the entire coun- 
try declined 2 per cent over the pre- 
vious year, while your company, 
during the corresponding period, 
showed an increase of 8.51 per cent 
—so that in a comparison for the 
entire fiscal year the production for 
the entire United States showed a 
slight increase of 1.43 per cent, 
while the United States Shoe Co. 
was able to show an increase of 
16.03 per cent.” 

In commenting on his _ report, 
President Holters pointed out that 
“the unseasonable weather this 
spring had a serious effect on the 
sales in the last half of the fiscal 
year, or the company would have 


shown a much larger increase than 
the report indicated.” 

President Holters stated that the 
large increase in sales was primarily 
due to the increasing demand for 
the popular Red Cross, Flexridge 
and Protex Arch brands, manufac- 
tured by the Umited States Shoe 
Co., and also to the improved oper- 
ating. and merchandising facilities 
of the company. 

“It is gratifying to state that the 
improvement shown during the fiscal 
year is being carried forward into 
the new year in sales, production and 
shipments,” continued President 
Holters. “Sales for the period from 
May 1 to June 18 have increased 45 
per cent, while the first 18 days of 
June showed more than 100 per 
cent increase. Our plants today are 
more nearly running to capacity 
than ever before since the organiza- 
tion of the company, with the aver- 
age daily production in all of our 
plants having increased more than 
1500 pairs. I am very optimistic as 
to the future, and look forward to 
continued improvement.” 

The following directors were 
elected at the meeting: John G. 
Holters, James P. Orr, James M. 
Hutton, R. K. LeBlond, Frank H. 
Simpson, Irwin M. Krohn, William 
H. Scheiffele, E. J. Boos, Frank X. 
O’Brien, Marcus S. Rice and D. B. 
Litchfield. 





Brown Shoe Co. Organizes 
New Unit 


St. Louvis.—A new organization 
has just been announced by the 
Brown Shoe Company of St. Louis to 
be known as the Teen-Age Shoemak- 
ers. The new company will specialize 
in little women’s styles in sizes from 
4 to 8, 8% to 11, 11% to 2% and 
2% to 7. It will serve the high 
grade shoe stores of America with 
fine footwear of a high style trend. 

Special stress has been placed on 
the style element to be developed 
in this new line. The style vogue of 
the moment in women’s fashionable 
footwear will be built into the little 
women’s numbers. 

“St. Louis has already demon- 
strated its ability to make high grade 
women’s style shoes,” said John A. 
Bush, president of the Brown Shoe 
Company, “and with the Teen-Age 
Shoemakers we are going to build 
a little women’s high grade novelty 
line which will be equal in style to 
our women’s fine specialty business. 
This will be the first line of its kind 


to be developed in St. Louis and the 
shoes we will produce will add addi- 
tional laurels to this shoe market.” 

The capacity of the new company 
will be approximately 2500 pairs per 
day. 

Karl Heimberger, for many years 
a shoe salesman and widely known 
throughout the retail trade, will 
have all territory east of the. 
Mississippi River, both north and 
south. He will call on the large city 
trade, and expects to be in the terri- 
tory by July 10, when the line will 
be completed. Heimberger has been 
associated with a number of chil- 
dren’s shoe manufacturers and his 
knowledge of the business will be in- 
valuable to him with his new connec- 
tion. 


Decorate Window 

A new background and other im- 
provements of a permanent nature 
have been installed by the Ay J. 
Noren & Co. shoe store at Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., giving the exterior of 
the store a more cosmopolitan ap- 
pearance. 
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CHANGES IN BUSINESS 


ComPToNn, CAL.—H. H. Nickel, shoes, 
etc., succeeded by Arthur M. Moulton. 

PASADENA, CAL.—P. T. Fillan (Qual- 
ty ert ee as Wane 
repo remov etroit, Mich. 

Harrronp, Conn.—Orentlich & 
Dressler, shoes, etc., dissolved partner- 
ship; succeeded by Philip Orentlich. 

Crr10A00, Itt.—Jacob Shinitzky (4948 
Milwaukee Ave.), shoes, reported sell- 
ing or sold out. 

EVANSTON, ILL.— Peter Sellberg, 
shoes, and repairing, reported discon- 
tinuing business. 

SHELDON, Iowa.—Hospers & Schoop, 
shoes, succeeded by J. C. Hospers. 

Torpeka, KAN.—Sam Baum Clothing 
Co., shoes, etc., sold out to August 
Clothing Co. : 

HENDERSON, Ky.—Albert Lieber Co., 
shoes, etc., reported closing out. 

HuTCHINSON, KAN.—Todd’s (16 S. 
Main St.), shoes, reported will discon- 
tinue business. 

ATHOL, Mass.—Ansin Shoe Mfg. Co., 
shoe manufacturers, incorporated with 
authorized capital of $50,000. 

BROCKTON, Mass.—Dumais Shoe Co. 
(23 Foundry St.), manufacturers of 
boys’ shoes, reported selling or sold 
out. 

HAVERHILL, Mass.—Colbuck Shoe 
Co., shoe manufacturers, incorporated 
with authorized capital of $10,000. 

Fairfield Shoe Co., shoe manufactur- 
ers, increased authorized capital to 
$25,000. 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—Sobil’s Dry Goods 
Stores, Inc., shoes, incorporated with 
authorized capital of $10,000. 

Lynn, Mass.—A. & G. Shoe Co., Inc., 
shoe manufacturers, incorporated with 
authorized capital of $25,000. 

WALTHAM, MAss.— Welch Leather 
Research Co., leather and tanning, re- 
cently incorporated. 

INDEPENDENCE, Mo.—J. A. Denton 
Shoe Co. (Joseph A. Denton, sole own- 
er), shoes, succeeded by Cook & Dil- 
lingham Shoe Stores. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Peacock Shop, Inc. 
(808 Olive St.), shoes, changed name 
to L. H. Brown Stores Co. 

JeRsEY City, N. J.—Joseph Roton- 
dare (468 Wayne St.), shoes, and re- 
pairing, reported sold out. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Kesner Brothers 
(41 Seigel St.), shoes, dissolved part- 
nership; succeeded by Hyman Kesner. 

Bressler Shoe Co., shoes, etc., incor- 
porated with authorized capital of 
$10,000. 

Golden Bell Shoe Corp. (254 Walla- 
bout St.), manufacturers of ladies’ 
shoes, increased capital stock from 
$20,000 to $30,000. ~ 

New. York Cirry.—Arthur Shoe, Inc., 
shoes, etc., incorporated with author- 
ized capital of $10,000. 

Jacobs & Goldstein (“Jay Bootery”) 
(322 Sixth Ave.), shoes, dissolved part- 
nership; succeeded by Julius Jacobs. 

Isidore Lader (2584 Eighth Ave.), 
shoes, reported selling or sold out. 

Roseland Bootery, shoes, etc., incor- 
porated with authorized capital of 
$10,000. 

Shanghai Boot Shop, shoes, etc., in- 
—— with authorized capital of 


Harry Feldman (537 Eighth Ave.), 
shoes, reported was to discontinue shoe 
business July 1. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Scarboro Moffitt 
& Caveness, shoes, etc., reported going 
out of business. 

BURLINGTON, N. C.—F. & G. Shoe 
Stores, shoes, etc., incorporated with 
authorized capital of $10,000. 

RICHMOND Hitt, N. Y.— Israel 
Hirschborn, shoes, succeeded by Hirsch- 
born’s Shoe Shop, Inc. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—La Mode’s 
(Sixth and Race Streets), shoes, etc., 
incorporated with authorized capital of 
$200,000. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. — American Commis- 
sary Co. (810 Ohio Bldg.), shoes, etc., 
incorporated with authorized capital of 
$50,000. 

Sumter, S. C.—Bultman Booterie, 
shoes, incorporated with authorized 
capital of $6,000. 

Wicuita Fauis, Tex.—Ludlam & 
Riggs, Inc., shoes, succeeded by A. C. 
Ludlam. 

Dauuas, TEX.—Slipper Shop, incor- 

rated with authorized capital of 

25,000. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Vincent J. Pleva 
(997 Burnham St.), shoes, etc., re- 
ported selling or sold out. 


Business Reverses 


SUSANVILLE, CAL.— Elledge Shoe 
Store (W. K. Davis, propr.), shoes, re- 
ported offering to compromise at 65 
per cent. 

New ORLEANS, LA.—Eugene H. Son- 
field, Sr. (Dunlap Shoe Store), shoes, 
reported petitioned into bankruptcy. 

BROCKTON, Mass.—Luke W. Reynolds 
Co., shoe manufacturers, reported of- 
fering to compromise at 12 per cent. 

BROOKLINE, Mass.—L. S. Boot Shop 
(1870 Beacon St.), shoes, reported as- 
signed. 

WORCESTER, Mass.—Max Gratt (610 
Main St.), shoes, reported assigned. 

Outing Shoe Co., wholesale shoes, re- 
ported petitioned into bankruptcy. 
Reported liabilities, $151,197; assets, 
$38,739. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Shirley V. 
Wright Shoe Co. (1112 Walnut St.), 
shoes, reported receiver appointed. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Harry Schechter 
(411 Bushwick Ave.), shoes, reported 
meeting of creditors scheduled for 
July 2, last. 

ELTINGVILLE, N. Y.—Eli Weinstein, 
shoes, etc., reported removed to 287 
Reid Ave., Brooklyn. 

New York CiTy.—Nathan Diamond 
(1070 Second Ave.), shoes, reported 
meeting of creditors scheduled. 

Morris Rosenzweig (156 Second 
Ave.), shoes, reported meeting of cred- 
itors scheduled. 

Blanche W. Gluck (113 First Ave.), 
shoes, reported offering to compromise 
at 50 per cent. 

LEVELAND, OHIO. — Rosko Shoe Co. 
(2257 Ontario St.), shoes, reported pe- 
titioned into bankruptcy; reported re- 
ceiver appointed. 

MEBANE, N. C.—R. J. Martin, shoes, 
reported petitioned into bankruptcy. 
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ELYRIA, OHIO.—George W. Philpott 
& Son, shoes, reported petitioned into 
bankruptcy. 

BOSWELL, Pa.— Adolph Shomberg, 
shoes, etc., reported petitioned into 
bankruptcy. 

Fort WortH, Tex.—Morris Prager 
(“Grand Leader’’), shoes, etc., reported 
petitioned into bankruptcy. 

GOLDTHWAITE, TEX.— Robert Zeit- 
man, shoes, etc., reported assigned. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.—M. Grinsky, 
shoes, and repairing, reported peti- 
tioned into bankruptcy. 


Business Good in South- 
East 


ATLANTA, GA.—The current report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta for May, issued in June, 
shows another substantial gain in 
the volume of wholesale shoe busi- 
ness in the group of southeastern 
States, making the fifth consecutive 
month that sales have gained over 
last year for the jobbers. Accounts 
receivable with the jobbers were 
about 5 per cent greater than last 
year, while an excellent idea of the 
healthy condition of business in the 
South this season may be noted 
from the fact that collections for 
the month were 15 per cent larger 
than last year, and were 5 per cent 
larger than the previous month. 


Hood Rubber’s Growth 


The Hood Rubber Co., in mailing 
dividend checks to its stockholders, 
announces that its thirtieth anniver- 
sary will be celebrated on Oct. 12 
next. The following table gives a 
comparison of its growth during the 
last thirty years: 


1926 1896 
No. of buildings.. 88 1 
Acres floor area.. 43.6 1.2 


10,000 225 
4,600 6 
90,000 prs. 3,000 prs. 


No. of employees. 
No. of stockhold- 


Daily footwear ca- 
pacity 

Daily tire capac- 
ity 4,000 none 

Annual sales ....$38,500,000 $412,000 


Sign Wage Agreement 


BROCKTON.—The Corcoran-Gleason 
Shoe Co., which moved to this city 
three weeks ago after having manu- 
factured shoes in Middleboro for 
more than a year, has entered into 
an agreement with the Joint Shoe 
Council here to pay the agreed wage 
now being paid for work on so- 
called third grade shoes which is 
the company’s specialty. The sched- 
ule of pay in effect while the con- 
cern was manufacturing in Middle- 
boro was slightly under the Brock- 
ton level. 
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Classified and Opportunities Department 
RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION 


Copy must be received at the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Monday of the week of publication in order that advertissments be published same week. 


Otherwise insertion will be put over to the following week’s issue. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

4c per word. Minimum Charge 75c. 
LINES WANTED 

4c per word. Minimum Charge 75c. 
ALL OTHERS 

7c per word. Minimum Charge $1.25 


ALL DISPLAY SPACE 
Five dollars per inch. Allow 45 words to an inch 





When advertisers desire answers to come in our care 
twelve words must be allowed for address. When ad- 
vertisers desire replies forwarded direct to their address, 
each word of their address must be counted in the ad- 
vertisement and paid for accordingly. 


Payment in advance is required, except when regular 
advertisers, as amounts are too small to open accounts. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 































































We want a man 


to sell the fastest and most complete line of juvenile welts 
on the market. Should live in the territory open, should 
have a following, should have experience, preferably on 
juveniles, and should give three references. The line has a 
wide range of styles and sizes and is backed by a real In-stock 
Department. Liberal drawing account. 


Address C-221, c/o Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
207 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


with established territory to sell 
complete line ladies’ medium 
priced snappy novelties. Carried 
in stock. — Strictly commission 
basis. Liberal terms. Must be 
a producer. States open—Ken- 
tucky, W. Virginia, Illinois, Neva- 
da, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Georgia. 


Address C-158, care Boot and 
Shoe Recorder Pub. Co., 207 
South St., Boston, Mass. 














WE HAVE—HAVE YOUP 


A snappy, popular priced factory line of women’s novelty McKays for at once 
shipment. A liberal straight commission proposition for worth-while sales- 
men. A line that sticks with good salesmen. Open territories to be closed at 
once. Address C-219, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Do You Really Want? 


A worthwhile line of women’s novelty McKays at popular prices for immediate 
deliveries? If so, then write full particulars about yourself at once. This is 
a straight commission proposition for real salesmen only. Address C-220, care 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 








Milwaukee Work Shoes. Spsentie Op- 
portunity for High Grade 
man. 


STEVEN STRONG SHOE COMPANY 





Salesmen for Three Territories 


Live factory making A-1 Misses’, Chil- 
dren’s and Infants’ Shoes, with STOCK 
DEPARTMENT, wants salesmen for the 
following territories: Pacific Coast; the 
Middle West; the Southeast. Good com- 
missions promptly paid. Men selling 
women’s shoes preferred. Address C-187, 
eare Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South 
St., Boston, Mass. 








Experienced Work Shoe Salesman 

Michigan Open. Established business. 

Splendid Opportunity for High Grade 

Salesman. 

STEVEN STRONG SHOE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Several Choice Territories 
Open Minnesota, Colorado, 
hoe Sales- Nebraska, Kansas 


Territories are open. An excellent 
opportunity for high calibered 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
salesman with established trade to 








WARseO— tive wire salesman with estab- 


diana, Kansas, 
oe North iY South poe ae consists 


women’s novelty Mc- 
Kays at ree . ° $4 Po. Applicants must be 
a 


connect with a live-wire organiza- 
tion specializing in Women’s Nov- 
elties, McKays and Welts, to be 
retailed at $4, $5, $6. Every style 
carried in stock in large quantities. 
Liberal commission arrangement. 
Address C-222, care Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


to represent us on a strictly 
—— +" in Alabama, Arkansas, In- 








finance themselves and cover 
in ny car. References must accom- 





A-1 Experienced Salesman 


with following wanted to carry line 
of Men's Medium Priced Dress 
Welt Shoes in Washington, Orgeon, 
Montana and Idaho. Strictly com- 
mission proposition, no advance- 
ments other than 50% of commis- 
sions earned weekly. Good oppor- 
tunity for right party. Address 
C-215, care Boot and Sinoe Re- 
corder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 














Experienced Salesmen Wanted 


for Cleveland, Chicago and St. 
Louis to carry yang wre ge ee 
of Women’s Medium Priced W 

all carried in stock. 8% conan. 
sion and bonus. Address C-21 
care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
South St., Boston, Mass. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 





SALESMEN WANTED 


FOR SALE 











WANTED—-Salesmen to carry side line of 
strongest specialty men’s and boys’ shoe 
proposition in America today. Old established 
firm of highest reputation requires services of 
twenty men at once, Shoes in stock—deliv- 
eries B rye a and accurate. Address C-174, 
care t and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., 
Boston, . Mass. 








WANTED—Side line Salesmen to carry our 
line of Stitchdown Boots, Oxfords and 
Sandals in the following territories: Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, est Virginia, Illinois, 
Michigan, Alabama and Tennessee. One tray 
fifty samples. Deliveries made from floor 
stocks. Address C-183, care Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


ALESMEN--Wanted a local man who has 

personal acquaintance with the shoe manu- 
facturers in Boston and surroundings, to carry 
our line of shoe buckles and ornaments. State 
experience and full particulars in first letter. 
Address Blacher Brothers, 43 Sabin St., Prov- 
idence, R. I 





ALESMEN wanted to carry as a side line 
our Soft Soles, Flexible Turns and Baby 
Welts, in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
North Dakota and Rocky Mountain States. 
In-Stock proposition. Snappy Fall samples 
now ready for salesmen who can show results. 
Liberal commissions. Give references and full 
particulars in letter of application. H. H. 
Freeland, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 





OPPORTUNITY for twenty-five live wire 
salesmen to sell on commission a nationally 
known non-competitive line of Men’s Slippers. 
References required. Territories available. 
Maine, North and South Carolina, Virginia 
and West Yess. Maryland and Delaware, 
New Yerk City, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Washington, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Vermont, Florida and Alabama, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York State, 
Michigan, Illinois, issouri, Texas, Oregon, 
California, Idaho. Address C-176, care Boot 
a Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, 
Mass. 





SALESMAN wanted for Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota except 
Duluth and Iron Range, to carry our lines of 
Ye Olde Tyme Comfort and Sally Sweet Turns, 
also novelty McKays. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Do not apply unless 
you have had actual experience in seliing 
this territory. Address MacLaughlin-Sweet, 
Inc., Auburn, Maine. 





SALESMAN. for West Virginia. Travel by 
auto. Stitchdowns, McKays, Leggings. 
State territory you are covering. Hagerstown 
—_ & Legging Company, Hagerstown, Mary- 
and. 





WANTED—Live wire salesman with estab- 
lished trade to represent us on 4a strictly 
commission basis in Alabama, Arkansas, In- 
diana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Illinois, Mississippi, North and South Dakota. 
Line consists of fast selling women’s novelty 
McKays priced at $3.35 to $4.50. Applicants 
must be in a position to finance themselves 
and cover territory’ in a car. Keferences must 
accompany application, otherwise will not be 
considered. SHU-STILES, INC., 1330 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





ANTED salesmen to carry a manufacturer’s 
line of popular. priced McKay Novelties 
either exclusively or in connection with other 
non-competing line. State line carried at_pres 
ent if any and give references. Address C146, 
care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., 
Boston, Mass. 








SALESMAN to carry as side line nationally 

known, Fn ag ee soft and hard toe bal- 
lets and rn boudoirs in leather and satin. 
Stock proposition. Three samples or more. 
Address C2200, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
207 South St., Boston, Mass. 





SALESMEN WANTED to sell side line all 
leather first steps 1/5 and eee 
2/11; fee peowor genet tem wane shoes, al 

in stock, cent 

SHOE COMPANY, 420 St. I Paul "St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





SALESMAN for Virginia—Travel by auto. 
Stitchdowns, McKays, Leggings. State ter- 
ritory you are covering. —oreewe 8 Shoe & 
Legging Company, Hagerstown, Maryland. 





Mae in-stock proposition on 
and girls’ McKays and Flexible Welts 
cogann salesmen in Washin » Oregon, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, pom 
Southern ’ Iilinois, Missouri, Iowa, Mississi 
Tennessee and Kentu Non-conflicting si ~ 
line or whole time. Liberal commission. Hus- 
tlers with established trade can put this over 
big. Give references, qualifications and ex- 
perience in first letter. Complete line now 
ready for Fall. W. Smith Shoe Company, 
111 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 





SIDE line salesmen on leather padded sole 
slippers. Liberal commissions. Address 
C-223, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 
South St., Boston, Mass. 





RESIDENT Salesman wanted for Chicago, 
St. Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco for Brooklyn high grade turn shoes 
on commission basis. For further information 
write to C-225, care: Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
9th Floor, 239 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 





SALESMAN wanted to represent St. Louis 
in-stock women’s novelty shoe ee for 
Oklahoma. Straight commission. pplications 
confidential. Address C-226, ™, Moot and 
Shoe Recorder, 1627 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 








HELP WANTED 


QWANTED—Assistant manager for women’s 
department. Man of pleasing personality, 
experienced in handling stock and sales force, 
as well as being an expert salesman himself 
in selling of high-grade women’s shoes. Don’t 
answer if you live too far from Buffalo or 
New York City for an interview. Excellent 
opening for right man. Apply in own hand- 
writing, giving complete history of past five 
years and salary expected. Address K. W. 

atters Company, 1121 Genesee Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











POSITION WANTED 


SITION WANTED — Experienced shoe 

man. Retiring from the retail shoe business. 
37 years of age. 20 years’ shoe experience. 
Manager and owner of my own store for last 
8 years. Successful business experience and 
a hustler. College education. Jants good, 
strong line for middle west states. Have car 
and am financially responsible. Ready to go 
to work at once. For further references and 
information write C-214, care Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 








HOE BUYER—Is there a concern that 

needs a shoe man whose earnings have been 
around four thousand? Familiar with markets, 
expert style picker; thirty-eight years old; in 
the shoe business seventeen years; started as 
salesman in best stores, then as buyer and 
manager; the past 2 years in one of Arizona’s 
best stores. ave practically doubled business; 
want to connect with live concern where field 
for advancement is larger; best of references. 
Address C-224, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
207 South St., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Grand Rapids _ ~~» hy 
tures, used only two years. © sec 0. 
shoe cabinets, 10 paneled ae fur same, rH 
No. 165A tables, 8 No. 1300 show cases, fit- 
ting chairs, stools, window fixtures, office equip- 
ment, light fixtures. Spot cash buys them 
cheap. Ray McKinney, Pueblo, Colo. 





OR SALE—Profitable shoe business in 
Toledo, Ohio, established four years. Do- 
ing $45,000 annually. Rental $125.00 monthly. 
Will sacrifice. Inquire C-204, care Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 207 South St, Boston, Mass. 





TTENTION KEEN BUSINESS MEN— 

FOR SALE—Established SHOE AND 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS business’ in a fast 
growing Eastern Shore City. Reasonable rent, 
ideal location, center business section. Owner’s 
health has failed. Must sell at once. A 
SNAP—investigate at once. Address Box 62, 
Princess Anne, Maryland. 





FOR SALE—Oldest established family shoe 
store here. Corner store, best location. 
Stock and fixtures inventory $10,000, will sell 
for $6,000. Owner has other interests which 
compel sale. Address A. Katz, 400 King St., 
Alexandria, Va. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 








HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for entire shoe stocks. We also buy 
your surplus or slow sellers. juantities 
no object. Retail or whol e. Short 
term leases taken off your hands. 
Wire or phone us. Correspondence 
confidential. Established 1890. 


MAX GLAU 
436 Grand Street, New York City 
We also purchase clothing, hats, fur- 
nishing guode. etc. Dry Dock 03653 








CASH PAID 


for shoe stores or surplus stocks of 
shoes or for other merchandise. Leases 
taken over. We will send a repre- 
sentative to investigate and make 
offer upom request. 


Kalter Cerf. Mercantile Co., Ine. 
591 Broadway, New York City 
Phone Canal 6940-6941-6942-6943 











Sell Us Your Left Over 


New York Export Purcnasine Corp. 
596 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Or Entire Stock for Cash 
























FOR LEASE 





WILLING to lease floor space for progressive 

shoe department in one of the leading 
department stores of an Indiana city ot 
100,000. Excellent location and a live, going 

department store. Address C-201, care Boot 

-— Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, 
‘ass. 








LINE WANTED 


WASTED —Novety ag an that carries the 
Snap and Price; have thorogood e 
with Sample Rooms in Cleveland and Detroit. 
Strictly commission. Highest credentials. Ad- 

details C-196, care Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, 207 South hee Boston, Mass. 








EXPERIENCED salesman, at present em- 
ployed selling jobbing, chain store, depart- 
ment-store and mail-order trade is looking for 
a line which offers better opportunities. Ac- 
customed to styling line have knowledge 
of McKay and Turn shoemaking and factory 
costs. Address C-.216, care os ™ and Shoe 
Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 








MISCELLANEOUS 











BUCKLES. NOVELTY MATERIALS 
BROCADES 


For the most 
Exclusive 
Custom 
“AIGLON” 


Patented 


Genuine 
Lizard 


GOLD ana oven 5 a SHOES 
renewed by by = EK OREAM 


8. ae PORTER 
61 West 50th 8 New York 
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FOR RENT 


FOR RENT 


MISCELLANEOUS 








district. 





Unusually Desirable Office and 
Salesroom for Rent 
Centrally located in middle of New York City shoe 


Light, commodious rooms, where one line 
or two non-competing lines could be displayed. 


C-213 Care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th St., 9th Floor, 
New York, N. Y. 








—SNAKES— 


Genuine and Imitation 
ALLIGATORS 


Exquisite Pastel Colors with 
Gold or Silver Veins 
LEATHER DE LUXE Co. 
47 West 34th St., New York 


“Largest Importers 
Newvelty Leathers” 








FOr RENT—Large space for shoe department 
in better class, well established ready-to- 
wear shop in best city in North Carolina, 
hundred per cent location, over fifty thousand 
done by last occupant. Reasonable rental or 
percentage basis. Address C-217, care Boot 
ood Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, 
ass. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 








CASH PAID 


for entire shoe stocks or s lus stocks 

of shoes or other \ 

quantity. Prompt attention given. 

KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Inc. 

€22-624 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Spring 1443 
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Kenilworth Inn 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
In the Land of the Sky 


Located amid the most marvelous 
scenery in eastern America; this 
hotel offers the best sports, the 
most comfort and finest food. 
Illustrated booklet upon request. 


Roscor A. Marve. 
Manager 
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H-W shoe store chairs give 
the utmost customer 
comfort in smallest space. 
Consult our store seating 
experts, without charge. 


Hfeywood-Wakefield 


WINDOW 
DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


Made by 


Segall & Sons 


933 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Are Business Getters 
Send for Catalog and Prices 





HOE CARTON 


abels 


We design and print most 
oY those used by the Shoe Trade 


: 


Complete al of samples on request 
Hh, hs 
Ly, 


wo PLANT: BROCKTC 
T r rE x > 
































; ATTRACYIV: 
SHOE CARTONS 


AND 


LABELS 


for the exclusive shoe trade 


PRICE-SERVICE-QUALIT Y 
THAT SATISFY 


—— a 


ae ys FS Era 


2G3$°27% 
BROOKLYN N.Y 
GHA i SMOr CAR 


LEXINGTON AVE 


Complete set of les upon 
view digia 





Made Only of Wood 
for all lines é 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENTS 
Send for Catalog 
Onnxen Ca 


Tug Oscar 
tiw. FOURTH $V. 
CINCINNAT?, O 
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A. C. Sibley Joins Douglas 


BrocKToN.—In line with a plan 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. has in- 
augurated to further develop its 
store department business in New 
England, A. Cutter Sibley of Haver- 
hill, formerly general manager of 
the United Stores Co., has become 
associated with the concern as store 
manager. He will work under and 
cooperate with George B. Hendrick, 
who is in general charge of sales. 
The company announces plans to 
open from time to time new stores 
in New England where there now 
are no Douglas stores. 


Tanners Expanding 


HAVERHILL.—The leather tanning 
enterprises in the local industry are 
experiencing general prosperity and 
the past season has found these 
plants making important expansions. 
The L. H. Hamel Leather Company, 
sheepskin tanners, have recently 
reached a decision to produce kid 
leather, and this company is to estab- 
lish a beam house on Little River, 
closely adjacent to the present Essex 
Street tannery. The Hamel company 
shows an exceptional business record, 
continual growth in sales being re- 
corded since the local business’ estab- 
lishment. The Hoyt & Worthern 
tannery, River Street, is also active 
and has made important expansions. 


Hanan’s Run “Courtesy Sale” 


DETROIT—A “Courtesy Sale” an- 
nounced to their regular customers 
brought out large numbers of buyers 
at Hanan & Sons, Adams Avenue. 
The sale was announced by letter to 
all.customers on their mailing list 
several days previous to the general 
announcement in the newspapers. 
This gave the regular customers a 
chance to select their bargain foot- 
wear before the lots were too badly 
broken by the general public. 


Heel Co. Moves 


HAVERHILL.—The Lion Wood Heel 
Co., Georgetown, has removed to 
this city, taking a modern plant at 
19 Hale Street, where desired busi- 
ness expansions are permitted. The 
company has enjoyed rapid growth 
and outgrown quarters at the 
Georgetown location where the 
business was established a few sea- 
sons ago. The new Hale Street 
plant is being equipped with mod- 
ern machinery and will allow for a 
big advance in production. 
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Large Production 


LynN.—T. J. Sullivan Shoe Co. 
has finished up the largest six 
months’ production in its career, and 
is planning for further increase on 
the fall run. 

Formerly, the Sullivans sold their 
shoes chiefly in New York. Now they 
distribute them all over the country. 
Expansion of distribution has led to 
increase in production as well as to 
greater variety of styles. 


Billy St. Louis “On the 
Job” 


“Billy St. Louis,” who sells the 
lines of the St. Louis & Morey Shoe 
Co., Chesley & Rugg and C. E. Chase 
& Co. at 215 Essex Street, is “keep- 
ing open house” these days for visit- 
ing buyers at his Boston headquar- 
ters. 


Bright Opens New Store 


BALTIMORE.— The John Bright 
Shoe Co. opened its second store 
here at 306 East Baltimore Street, 
with H. Stein as manager. The 
store, only seven feet wide and al- 
though covering a small area, is most 
attractive. English lamps are used 
in the entrance, which is arched 
with a sunburst leaded light tran- 
som. The windows, containing 16 
feet of space, are mirrored to give 
the effect of twice the size at a dis- 
tance. This shop will handle men’s 
shoes retailing at $3.50. 


C. N. Alexander Moving to Alabama 


BROCKTON.—Chester N. Alexander, 
salesman for the George E. Keith 
Co. in southern territory, who al- 
ways has made his home here, has 
sold his property preparatory to 
moving his family to Birmingham, 
Ala., in August, that he may be in 
the center of his territory. Mr. 
Alexander traveled for many years 
for the Churchill & Alden Co., of 
this city. 


Sandler Buys Out Twohig 


BrRocKToN.—A. Sandler & Sons, 
shoe retailers of this city, have pur- 
chased the stock and fixtures of 
the Twohig Boot Shop, High Street, 
this city, from the assignee at pub- 
lic auction. James L. Twohig, the 
owner, closed his store two weeks 
ago. He has been in business since 
1918 when he returned, wounded, 
from overseas, after service in the 
U. S. expeditionary forces. 
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Metal Shoe Fitting Stools 


and Floor 
Mirrors 





Write for 


wre te THE CHICAGO 
end Prices WIRE CHAIR CO, 


621 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, ill. 











Milbradt 
Ladders 


made for 40. years 
by the origina] in- 
ventors. 

Made in all styles 
to suit any shelving 
condition. 

Get our price before 
placing your order 


Milbradt 
Manufacturing Co. 
2416 No. 10th Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Believes Shoe Fitters 
Should Be Licensed 


“These little, short vamp shoes 
that most of the women folks are 
wearing are just ruining their feet. 
Misfitting shoes is driving the peo- 
ple crazy.” 

“The big thing in fitting,” ex- 
plained Charles D. Allen of Okla- 
homa City, “is the getting of the 
broad part of the foot into the 
broad part of the shoe. The correct 
way to determine this is by the ball 
to heel measuring system. When a 
shoe fits from ball to heel, up and 
around the arch, it is bound to fit 
everywhere else. I am a strong ad- 
vocate of the plan that all shoe fitters 
should be licensed.” 


Retiring from Business 


SEATTLE.—The Tailored Ready Co., 
a concern that has sold clothing 
and shoes here for the past twenty 
years, is retiring from business 
Sept. 1. The building now occupied 
is to be torn down and a modern 
ten-story structure erected. 
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| THEY’RE BUYING IT IN ENGLAND 


THE NEW 


Recorder Stock Record 





Inventory 





—_————_ 


Buying 


Information 





fe ae ae ee 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 

189 West Madison Street 
Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me the Recorder Stock 
Record System. I enclose check 
for $4.00 (or I will pay the post- 
man $4.00 on receipt). 





Send for Yours Today 


Loose Leaf System with Generous Supply of Sheets— 00 
Strong Leather Bound Cover and Individual Size Rec- 4- 


ord Sheets Complete with All Instructions............ 


WESTERN SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
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Low heel welt oxford type Pump or step-in type in The comfort type in kid 
in tan leathers suede and smooth leathers leathers 





The BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER says: 


Shoes for Fall fit into definite personal selection. Nevertheless, round toe for they are tested by 
families to harmonize with dress basically this line-up approximates good shoe experience for fit-ability. 
and costume. Upon the types of a well-balanced selection for Fall. 

shoes here shown every woman can In Materials: First, Tan calf or 
base her selections. We indicate It is nationally agreed as follows: kid; Second, Black calf or kid; 
typical footwear, but they are sub- In Patterns: First, Oxford effects; Third, Patent leather; Fourth, 
ject to feminine preference, for Second, Gore and Step-in effects. Reptilian leathers; Fifth, Suede 
heights of heels, straps, or gores, Third, Strap effects. In Lasts se- and unfinished leathers; Heels: 8/8 
step-ins or oxfords, are matters of lect: Present types, medium to to 14/8. 
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Step-in type, 


For dressy and 
Patterns: First, 
Second, Oxford 
Higher cut gore 
Pump _ effects. 

types medium td 
toes. Heels: 12 
dominating. 15/8 
and below. 


Materials: Novel 
cipally in reptilia 
most important 
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ifth, Suede 
; Heels: 8/8 


Step-in type, gore control 


For dressy and informal wear: 
Patterns: First, Strap _ effects; 
Second, Oxford effects; Third, 
Higher cut gore effects; Fourth, 
Pump effects. Lasts: Present 
types medium to medium-round 
toes. Heels: 12/8 to 14/8 pre- 
dominating. 15/8 to 20/8. 11/8 
and below. 


Materials: Novelty leathers, prin- 
cipally in reptilian effects will be 
most important for use as trim- 


One strap with button, 
buckle or lace adjustment 


mings, and have some importance 
for all-over shoes. First, Patent— 
plain or trimmed. Second, Tan 
and brown leathers—grain and 
suede—plain or trimmed. Third, 
Black satin—plain or trimmed. 
Fourth, Colored leathers other 
than tan and brown—plain or 
trimmed. Fifth, Black leathers— 
grain and suede finish—plain or 
trimmed. 


Shoe colors for the Fall, 1926, are 
as follows: Rose beige—a soft 
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Fashion oxford—high heel 


shade tinged with rose. Sauterne 
—a brown that has a harmonizing 
and blending quality. Mauvette— 
a soft brown for Fall. Plaza Gray 
—a crispy, snappy shade of gray 
that combines well with the blues 
and greens. Hempstead Brown— 
a brown with an English tang, 
most appropriate for outdoors. 
Marsala—a new brown with a 
rosy tint. Stroller Tan—a light 
brown, gold flecked. 


Sport welt—dress type 


A period of graceful walking, har- 
monious footwear and excellent se- 
lection of tans and browns, with 
reptilian trimmings, is one of the 
outstanding features in sportwear 
for Fall. The oxford pattern 
leads. The lasts are medium and 
rounded toes, with a new call for 
the boyish forepart having the fit- 
ting qualities of feminine footwear 
in the heel, quarter and upper. 
Heels are 8/8 to 12/8. 


Sport strap type, reptili 
trim 













The broad one strap buckle 
ening has its place in sport t 
footwear. The materials are p 
or embossed leathers, and 
leather combinations, with e 
variety of reptilian leathers acc 
able in this classification. 
football season gives its endd 
ment to smart footwear for 
feminine on-looker. 
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rose. Sauterne 
a harmonizing 
Mauvette— 

Il. Plaza Gray 
shade of gray 
with the blues 
bstead Brown— 
English tang, 

for outdoors. 
brown with a 
Tan—a light 


Sport welt—dress type 


A period of graceful walking, har- 
monious footwear and excellent se- 
lection of tans and browns, with 
reptilian trimmings, is one of the 
outstanding features in sportwear 
for Fall. The oxford pattern 
leads. The lasts are medium and 
rounded toes, with a new call for 
the boyish forepart having the fit- 
ting qualities of feminine footwear 
in the heel, quarter and upper. 
Heels are 8/8 to 12/8. 


Sport strap type, reptilian 
trim 


The broad one strap buckle fast- 
ening has its place in sport time 
footwear. The materials are plain 
or embossed leathers, and tan 
leather combinations, with every 
variety of reptilian leathers accept- 
able in this classification. The 
football season gives its endorse- 
ment to smart footwear for the 
feminine on-looker. 


Mannish oxford 


The tailored trimness 
dress has brought about 
ponding place for smar 
in that group. The last: 
nish. The characterist 
shoes are particularly : 
snappy. The tailored 
definite place in the s 
things with tan leather 
selection. The snapp 
timely. 
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nish oxford type 


sored trimness of sport 
brought about a corres- 
place for smart footwear 
oup. The lasts are man- 
he characteristic of the 
particularly smart and 
The tailored tie has a 
lace in the scheme of 
th tan leathers first in 

The snappy tie is 


Semi-formal type with buckle 


No one period of the day offers 
the opportunity for footwear 
adornment as does the evening. 
A more matronly shoe is first 
shown. It gives a place for satin, 
both black and in tinting. Orna- 
mentation is particularly good. 
Straps and pump effects open the 
Fall function season. 


There is one universal last on 
either the medium or medium 


Strap and panel type 


round toe. It carries with it shape- 
liness and beauty of contour. 
Upon it is built the entire classi- 
fication of evening footwear. 
Then comes the thought of the 
heel. It is good taste to pick 
them 16/8 and upward. The 
straps of evening footwear have 
a purpose and function of design. 
They are not simply attached 
without a thought as to their use- 
fulness as well as their beauty. 








Front strap—very formal 
type 


The materials in this ankle age 
for evening footwear are as diver- 
sified as the fine arts of material 
making can create. Here is the 
national _ selection. 1. Paisley 
brocades—plain or trimmed. 2. 
Embossed leathers in pastel 
shades. 3. Black satin. 4. White 
satin and plain or metal brocade. 
(suitable for tinting). 5. Silver 
and gold kid. 6. Silver and gold 
brocade. 
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At last we’ve 
caught up with 
our orders on 


Nos. 6478 and 
6480 


Four months ago we 
announced the arrival of 
two new Grover straps— 
Nos. 6478 and 6480. For 
three months we have 
been doing our utmost to 
keep pace with orders on 
them. 

At last we have man- 
aged to get a fair supply 
into stock for immediate 
shipment. 

No. 6478 is pictured at 
the right. Notice the 
lines of the forepart, the 

-fit under the arch, the 
clinging ankle and heel. 
Then send us your order 
quickly.. With the pres- 
ent demand we haven't 
the slightest idea how 
long we can keep ahead 
of orders. 
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No. 6478 is a black kid two-strap pump on our No. 224 last, 
with cutout, overlapping quarter, and imitation stitched sad- 
dle. It is of the new Grover super-turn construction and car- 
ries a covered Cuban wood heel 1% in. high. It is in stock 
in the following widths and sizes: AA 5 to 9, A 4 to 9, 
BCD 8 to 9. Price $5.35 


No. 6480 is the same shoe in patent leather and comes in the 
same range of widths and sizes, at $5.35 


J. J. GROVER’S SONS COMPANY, Stoneham, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


‘“Soft Shoes for Tender Feet” 


BOSTON OFFICE 


Little Building 
80 Boylston Street 


Vol. 89. No. 18. Published e 
matter Sept. 19, 1925, at the Post Ome . New Teds ey Syn et e 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kesner Building 
5 North Wabash Ave. 
Corner Madison 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


Marbridge Building 
47 W. 34th Street 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
735 Boston Block 
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- 39th St., New York, N. Y. Entered seco 
ander the act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price, $5.00 per year. "Printed ww 
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WHITE LEVOR 
GRAIN -KID 


WHITE LEVOR 
‘GRAIN GOAT 


WHITE LEVOR 
GRAIN CALF 








Ut d-and. 
COLORS 
LOQ-~ 


And colors with all the delicacy of shade and 
tone that you would expect from the tanners of 


“The Whitest Whites.” 





Yes, Colors too. 


In the many smart shoes that are made in 


LEVOR 
GRAIN KID 


we ask you to expect all the beauty—all of the 
practical utility that are characteristic of the 
products of our tanneries. 


It is our frank opinion that no product can be 
more properly and successfully fashioned into 
a beautiful and durable shoe than Levor Leathers 
in White—or Colors. 


For Fifty Years 


Gloversville, New York 


New York Boston Milwaukee 
Cincinnati San Francisco 
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REPCO STRETCHERS 
Standard Equipment 








In Every Good Shoe Store 


COMPLETE stock of Repco 
STRETCHERS is a distin¢t asset 
to every shoe store. To have 


ms 
Hittthitt eh 


teetitttte x 
ii 


Jean all sizes of stretchers is al- 
most as essential ag a full run of sizes of 
a staple shoe. 

Many a new shoe needs a little easing 
out or breaking in to conform to the 
individual. peculiarities of the buyer’s 
foot. The Repco STRETCHER saves the 
foot this inconvenience. The shoe mer- 
chant will find that the use of a Repco 
STRETCHER in a new shoe will give the 


Repco STRETCHERS are 
made in nine sizes, from 
No. 000 to No. 6. Corn 
and bunion plates are sup- 


plied with every stretcher ! 





customer more initial satisfaction and 
promote quicker and easier sales. 
Repco STRETCHERSare carefully made 
of the finest of materials that can be put 
into this type of accessory. The wood is 
fully seasoned rock maple and the blocks 
are connected by a strong steel hinge. 
The action of the stretcher is easy and 
dependable, made possible by the simple 
mechanism of a toggle joint and slow 
action thread screw. Arrows that get 
out of place or springs that weaken with 
use are absent in the Repco STRETCHER. 


Look over your stock of stretchers today. Let your nearest 
Finpincs DEALER supply the sizes you need 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston 


San Francisco Branch: 859 Mission Street 


J. K. Krieg Company, 39 Warren Street, New York City 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot AnD SHOE RECORDER 
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“Get Your 


Today it’s the 
leather of which 

a shoe is made that 
most often decides 
at first sight whether 


or not a sale is made. 


To have your 

styles made of 

NEW CASTLE 

COLORS is to give 

them salesappeal which 

most prominent shoe 
merchants appreciate. 


July 17, 1926 


‘New Castle Kid 


Loveliest of Leathers 


NEW CASTLE LEATHER COMPANY—NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot ann SHoe REcoRDER 
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The COLLETTE 


Patent Leather Five Eyelet 
Oxford, Brown Alligator 
Trim, Cuban Heel, on our 
No. 41 Last. 


MAUNA NU LA 


Oxfords today are style 
shoes and Hebert oxfords 
satisfy the most critical 
feminine taste. 
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BOSTON OFFICE 


Shoemakers 207 ESSEX STREET 
Since 1871 Room 212 


AND) IS LL 


SAN AALUUULNN I 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot AnD SHOE RECORDER 
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Tireless Feet For This Salesgirl 


No better prospect exists for SALLY SWEET TURNS 


than the girl who spends long hours on her feet. Inherent 
style overlays intrinsic comfort in “The Comfort Shoe of 


Tomorrow.” 


Benefit by SALLY SWEET TURNS in profits, in prestige 
and in permanent trade. ‘The Comfort Shoe of Tomorrow” 
is attracting large business today. Interested? Say so. 


MacLaughlin-Sweet, Inc. 


Auburn, Maine 


SALLY SWEET TURNS 
The Comfor Shoe of Yomowow~ 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot anp SHOE RECORDER 
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Paul Revere’s Home, 
Boston 


The “Argyle” 


Quite suddenly you come upon it—this 
historic:old home of. Paul Revere. The street 
rises gradually and opens into a tiny square 
and there at the left—like a sentinel of the 
past—stands this little house, still staunch and 
true. Blue-paned windows, nail studded door, 
over-hanging second floor—it takes but little 
imagination to picture the patriot himself 
stepping out to start on that memorable ride 
of 1775. Small wonder that thousands of tour- 
ists annually attest its Prestige. 


Like a sentinel of the old high standards 
in American shoemaking stands the EDWIN 
CLAPP SHOE. In spite of many changes in 
market conditions, the trend to shoes-at-a- 
price, the desire to meet competition—this 
Shoe has remained always true and staunch 
to the high principles of its founder. On that 
is its Prestige built! 


Highest Grade Only 


“THE 


ESTABLISHED (888 HOE 
EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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OLYMPIC 
~ CALF 


Patterned in an entirely new 
grain. 


In keeping with the wool 
tweeds and cheviots which will pre- 
vail in the Autumn sport gar- 
ments for the youth of America. 





It’s doubly effective in shoes. 
Order samples and see for yourself. 


J“ BARNET-§ 


AND SONS INC. 
LYNN, MASS. 


Salesrooms, 75 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
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